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The  following  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  John  Bur- 
ton, B.A.  appeared  in  "The  Scot  In  British  North 
America,"  Editor,  W.  J.  Rattray,  P  A.,  1882. 

"George  Paxton  Young,  M. A.,  Professor  of 
Logic,  Metafdtydcs  and  Ethics  in  University 
College  Toronto,  was  born  at  Berwick-on -Tweed, 
on  the  9th  of  November,  181 8.  After  a  prelim- 
inary training  there,  he  was  sent  to  the  High 
School,  Edinbuii^,  mad  thence  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Young  was  distinguished  for  his 
steady  applic  tion,  especially  to  his  favourite 
subjects  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  After 
taking  hisdegree,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  at 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Dollar  Academy. 
When  the  disruption  took  place,  Mr.  Young,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  liberal  views, 
espoused  the  cause  of  which  the  great  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  the  leading  champion.  Enter- 
ing the  Free  Church  Theological  Hall,  where  he 
duly  completed  his  ooursd,  he  was  ordained 
and  placed  in  diarge  of  the  Martyrs'  Churdi, 
Paisley.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however, 
Mr.  Young  resolved  to  remove  to  Canada.  He 
came  hither  in  1848,  and  at  <Hice  accepted  a  call 
from  Knox  Churdi,  HamUton,  Ont.  After  a 
pastorate  oi  three  years,  he  received  the  i4>potnt- 
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ment  of  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phfl- 
osophy  at  Knox  College,  Toronto.  He  was  now 
in  his  element,  and,  not  content  with  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  lecturing,  contributed  a  number  of 
papers  to  the  Canadian  Journal  on  metaphysical 
subjects.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these,  which 
contained^  a  partial  elucidation  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  philosophical  system,  was  warmly 
acknowledged  by  the  great  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cian 


After  ten  years'  service  in  the  Professorship, 
Mr.  Young  resigned  both  his  position  in  the 
CoUege  and  his  ministerial  office.   The  reason 
assigned  by  Mr.  Young  was,  that  deeper  study 
had  changed  his  doctrinal  views  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously  in- 
culcate the  theology  of  his  church.   His  position 
was  stated  with  the  utmost  candour,  and  he 
evidently  possessed  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
To  all  appearance,  Mr.  Young,  by  taking  this 
step,  had  deprived  himself  of  a  livelihood.  Yet 
after  an  interval,  he  was  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools,  a  posi- 
tion he  filled  for  four  years  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  himself,  and  singular  advantage  to  the 
Province.    During  that  time  he  fairiy  revolu- 
tionized the  Grammar  Schools,  and  succeeded 
m  raismg  them  to  the  degree  of  excellence  they 
can  now  boast  of  under  other  names.  His 
suggestions  were  embodied  in  several  School 
Acts,  with  beneficial  results.    He  was  also  a 
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member  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion— a  sort  of  advisory  board  attached  to  the 
department.  When  he  resigned  the  Inspector- 
ship, Professor  Young  was  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  Knox  College.  His  abilities  were  too 
highly  prized  to  be  lost  to  the  institution.  Theo- 
logy, in  future,  was  to  form  no  part  of  his  teach- 
ing, and  thus  any  impediment  in  his  way  was 
removed.  In  187 1,  the  Professor  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  chair  of  Metaphypics  and  Ethics  in 
University  College,  a  post  he  still  occupies.  As 
a  teacher,  Mr.  Young  stands  deservedly  high. 
His  inflect  is  of  a  high  ord^*,  his  expositions 
even  of  abstruse  problems,  are  unmistakeably 
plain  and  lucid ;  and  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  all 
the  students  who  attend  his  lectures.  Two 
woi^  have  appeared  from  his  pen,  both  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  The  first,  published  in  1854, 
contained  "Miscellaneous  Discourses  and  Ex- 
positions of  Scripture,"  the  second,  which  ap- 
peared in  1862,  was  an  elaborate  essay  on  "The 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion." 
Besides  these,  and  the  other  contributions  men- 
tioned above.  Professor  Young  has  reprinted  in 
phamphlet  form  at  least  one  of  his  addresses. 
Mr.  Young  is  singularly  shy  and  retiring  in  dis- 
position, and  to  that  cause  may,  no  doubt,  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  he  has  never  formally 
stated  the  doubts  which  have  perplexed  him  He 
is  too  sensitive  not  to  shrink  from  unsettling 
the  faith  of  others." 


*  FREEDOM 

Suffering  a  Paralytic  s^fe 

fectijr^  he^^ed  a  few  days  afu^eLTa^-'p.t 

those  who  Tad  ,h'     ^'f**  by 


PHILOSOPHICAL  VIEWS. 


W^th  regard  to  the  philosophical  vfews  of 
ProfeaMMT  Young,  it  would  seem  that  at  first  he 
was  drawn  somewhat  to  the  teaching  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

To  the  last  he  was  opposed  to  the  views  of 
David  Hume  though  he  did  not  endeavcv  to  re- 
fute them  later  by  the  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense,  which  he  repudiated  "root  and  branch" 
as  he  says  in  his  lecture  on  Natural  Religion.  If 
(me  might  hazard  a  conjecture  rq;aitling  the 
change  in  his  theological  views  about  which  he 
was  so  reticent,  it  would  seem  probable  that  with 
the  explicit  rejection  of  Jie  philosophy  of  "  Com- 
mon Sense"  he  saw  that  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  moulded  in  the 
thought  and  phraseology  of  this  philosophy  and 
so  he  found  that  he  could  not  teach  what  he 
regarded  as  erroneous.  Apart  from  this  philo- 
sophical setting,  it  would  appear  from  his  sub- 
sequent career  and  from  the  testimony  of  his 
pastors  the  late  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  D.D. 
and  Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  D.D.  that  he  retained 
the  fundamental  Christian  beliefs  though  giving 
them  a  different  philosophical  interpretation. 

Sir  Dtniel  W&khi  mmmarised  tlw  ooovkrtions 
of  those  who  knew  Dr.  Ymmg  most  intimatdy  as 
follows: — 


^  FREEDOM 

J17.^r.^^u^u  a  Christian  in  the 

sthSt  d'Sllt        °'  I  have  .St 

^"'^^'^  h's  new  philosophical  view-noint 

AS  1 .  H.  Green  alsobasedhisvicws  on  thp  If.n 

r-roi^or  Young  to  give  up  the  plan  of  writinir 
out  his  own  views  nn  T7^;«.  t  ,  ..^"""g 
Two  points  of  nZL^?  f  publication. 
strikiJ^         correnwndence  ho;.ever  are  very 

the^wSil^X^i^  "^T'^^"  °^  ^''^  ^«n^  of 
of  the  Modve       ""^^  '°  ^™  °"  Problem 

P^SltT/e!;^^^^^^  ^  -tive  was 

Young's  definition  of  Motive.:- 
iy  in  tC  mindl"' • '^^^""^         ^  definite- 

87   pIi  ^  definition  in  Bk.  2 
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In  this  little  volume  we  are  attempting  to 
preserve  some  of  Professor  Young's  lectures  on 
the  problems  of  Ethics. 

The  lecture  on  Freedom  and  Necessity  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  April,  1870,  and 
repuMished  in  the  Knox  College  Monthly  in 
August  X889. 

The  other  notes  are  translated  from  Pt-y- 
fessor  Young's  shorthand  notebooks.  The  notes 
on  Kant  and  on  Spencer  are  from  notes  taken  in 
lectures. 

Professor  Young  followed  the  method  then  in 
vogue  in  the  Theological  Collies  of  giving  an 
abstract  of  his  lectures  in  numbered  sentences. 
These  were  written  on  the  blackboard  or  slowly 
dictated  to  the  class.  These  were  the  bricks  of 
the  building;  the  mortar  that  bound  them  to- 
gether con^Bted  of  explanatcny  remarks  bued  on 
these  as  texts. 

NoTB— Where  ibgle  words  are  endowd  in  brackeU  it  is  to 
indicate  that  the  oi^iiul  dtorthaiid  chancter  is  aab^WMM  or 

undecipherable. 


FREEDOM  AND  NECESSITY. 

Gentlemen, 

I  purpose,  in  this  Lecture,  to  inquire 
lyhcfhpr.  lyy^  [p         |f>nff ,  jj^^^ jtre  freg  ageotg; 

and  whfther.  and  in  what-jgaafi^tihog  fci^ 

ye  necessary. 

In  discussing  these  questions,  we  shall  be 
groping  in  the  dark,  unless  we  have  perfectly 
clear  conceptions  of  what  acticm  is.  I  observe, 
therefore,  that,  by  voluntary  action  I  mean  an 
exertion  of  energy  by  an  intelligent  being,  a  sub- 
jective putting  forth  of  effort,  in  the  direction  of 
an  end  which  is  in  the  mind's  view.  In  this  defi- 
nition.which  Igive.notwith  the  idea  that  any  defin- 
ition, which  I  give,  can  e]q>lain  the  nature  of  action, 
but  simply  to  asdst  you  to  the  exercise  of  that 
reflection  through  which  alone  the  thing  defined 
can  be  understood,  the  two  essential  points  in- 
volved are,  that  voluntary  action  is  a  subjective 
determination,  and  that  it  b  directed  towards  an 
end.  Let  us  look  at  these  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly. 

In  the  first  place,  voluntary  action  is  a  sub- 
jective energy,  issuing,  no  doubt,  in  certain  ob- 
jective results,  but  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  these.  For  instance,  I  lift  a  glass  of  water, 
and  raise  it  to  my  lips,  and  drink  the  water, 
in  order  to  quench  my  thirst.   As  a  number  of 
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Kyarate  movements  may  here  be  distinguished, 

forth  of  the  hand  to  the  glass;  and  let  us  suppoae 
that  this  ,8  consciously  done  with  a  vievTto 
the  quenching  of  thii»t  as  the  ultimate  end  to  be 

not  the  outward  movement,  but  the  enerey 
which  IS  exerted  by  the  being  whom  I  call  my- 
self,  and  which  results  in  the  movement. 

Of  course,  we  describe  the  action  by  referring 
to  the  movement.   We  say:  the  hand  is  moved 
t-wards  the  glass.    This  mode  of  speaking  is  all 
.aat  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  require.  But 
If  we  desire  to  investigate  the  matter  philosop^ 
hically,  we  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  vorl 
bal  expression,  and  not  derive  our  views  of  what 
actions  are,  from  the  language  in  which  they  are 
custonianly  described.   The  movement  of  Se 
hand  is  the  purely  mechanical  effect  of  certain 
muscular  contractions  and  expansions,  produced 
through  the  application  to  the  muscles  of  the 
stunulus  of  the  nervous  force,  in  preciselv  the 
same  way  in  which  the  convulsion  of  the  limbs  of 
ttf  1°^  ^^"""^.^  Such  move- 

called,  but  only  a  result  connected,  and  not  even 
Pnounatdy  connected,  therewith. 

\uh!^rJ^  Piet=-VQLuntaix^Qnis.a 
subjective  energy.    The  next  is.-it  is  JhsgSI 

tQ.ajdefinite  endia.the  mind's  view. 


FREEDOM  II 

To  say  that  voluntary  action  is  consciously 
directed  towards  an  end,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say  that  it  is  done  from  motive;  the  presence  of 
a  desirable  end  to  the  mind  being  what  consti- 
tutes motive. 

There  is  a  class  of  philosophers  who  carry  out 
the  doctrine  of  Association,  and  of  Habit,  as  de- 
pending on  Association  m  such  a  manner  as  leads 
them  to  assert,  that  voluntary  actions  may  be 
done  without  motive.    Utilitarian jmora  for 
instance,  like  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  believe 
m  the  existence  of  disinterested  affections,  are 
obliged  to  take  this  ground.    For,  their  theory 
of  life  is,  that  pleasure  is  the  only  motive  by 
which  human  beings  can  be  influenced.  And 
yet  they  believe  in  disinterested  affections.  How 
do  they  reconcile  these  seemingly  inconsistent 
principles?   They  attempt  to  do  so,  by  showing 
that  cUdntere§ieiMections.ate..geiierated^  mgjp- 
liL_through  the  influence  of  association,  nut  r^{  ^ 
pnmitivt;  rnnt  nf  piire.^egardioiL^;  and  that, 
when  they  have  been  thus  generated,  the  vol- 
untary actions,  in  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves, are  done  from  habit,  without  motive. 
Mr.  Mill,  after  remarking  that  "a  person  of  con- 
firmed virtue,  or  any  other  person  whose  purposes 
are  fixed,  carries  out  his  purposes  without  any 
thought  of  the  pleasure  he  has  in  contemplating 
them,  or  expects  to  receive  from  their  fulfilment," 
adds:    this,  however,  is  but  an  instance  of  that 
foliar  fact,  the  power  of  habit,  and  is  in  no  wise 
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confined  to  the  case  of  virtuous  actions.  Many 
indiffe-ent  things,  which  men  originally  did  from 
a  motive  of  some  sort,  they  continue  to  do  from 
habit.   Sometimes  this  is  done  unconsciously, 
the  consciousness  coming  only  after  the  action; 
at  other  times,  with  conscious  volition,  but  vo- 
lition which  has  become  habitual,  and  is  put  in 
operation  by  the  power  of  habit"— Now,  I  am 
not  at  present  arguing  against  Utilitarianism, 
though  the  view,  for  which  I  am  contending,  is 
I  believe,  fatal  to  the  Utilitarian  theory.    I  am 
concerned  solely  with  the  assertion,  that,  when  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  has  become  habitual 
actions  may  be  done  with  conscious  volition  and 
yet  without  motive.   This  I  cannot  admit. 
hor,  why  is  anything  called  a  motive?  Because 
as  It  is  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  it  stimulates  to 
action.    Why  do  Utilitarians  say  that  pleasure 
IS  a  motive?   Because  pleasure  is  an  end  which 
men  aim  at  in  the  actions  which  they  perform. 
No  other  possible  account  of  motive  can  be 
given,  than  that  it  is  the  end— the  uh^mate  or 
true  end— aimed  at,  which  contemplaitu  by  the 
mind,  stimulates  to  action.    Well,  then,  if  a 
good  Samaritan,  to  whom  the  practice  of  be- 
nevolence has  become  habitual,  aims  at  the  re- 
lief of  a  suflFering  neighbour,  without  any  thought 
of  the  pit  ,ure  that  is  to  accrue  to  himself  or 
without  the  thought  of  any  thing,  except  bene- 
hting  the  suflferer,  is  not  the  desire  of  attaining 
this  end  the  motive  of  his  action,  in  precisely 
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the  same  sense  in  which  the  desire  of  pleasure  is 
the  motive,  wher-  pleasure  is  the  end  sought? 
I  do  not  deny  that  habit  may  '-ad  to  spontaneous 
action,  where  no  end  is  consciously  sought,  and 
therefore  no  motive  felt,    I  object  to  Mr.  Mill's 
statements,  only  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  vol- 
untary action.    Habit  renders  voluntary  action, 
m  an  accustomed  course,  easy.    It  does  so,  by 
strengthening  the  impulses  towards  the  line  of 
conduct  to  which  we  have  habituated  ourselves, 
and  rendering  weak  the  opposing  influences. 
The  practice  of  benevolence,  for  example,  may 
have  become  so  habitual,  that  the  claims  of  Self 
may  have  practically  ceased  to  make  their  voice 
heard  in  the  presence  of  distress  calling  for  re- 
lief.    But  this  is  not  the  annihilation  of  motive. 
It  is  merely  the  triumph  of  one  motive  over 
another;  the  Vent,  Vidi,  Via,  of  a  conqueror, 
who  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  conscious  of  the  resisting 
forces,  which  pass  away  before  his  disciplined 
and  imperial  sweep. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  make  clear  the 
true  conception  of  voluntary  action,  I  am  now 
prepared  to  indicate,  what,  in  my  opinion,  phil- 
osophy is  competent  to  teach  regarding  the 
free  agency  of  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
necessity  of  human  actions,  on  the  other.— I 
have  disserted  that  rjigjj^j^ossess  a  £ower_Qf  yqI-  1 
mtaxy  .  action.  InjthisJiea...^  freedom.— I 
have  said  also  that  v^l^intary  a^n'^n  pprfnrmrd  7?  • 
undeiuhe  iitfluence.of  motives]  and  this,  I  be-  " 
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lieve,  constitutes  the  sole  necessity  that  governs 

JjUSm^^Uons -These  two  articles  (oTm  the 

l^At'  remainder  of  the  Lecture  I 

am  to  develop  and  iUustrate. 

,  That  men  possess  a  power  of  voluntary  actine 
m  the  sense  which  has  been  described,  is  a  prS 
.position  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  only  aoDeal 
to  conaoouaueas.    If  I  am  conscious  of^ 

inHpfn   f^^?*^**"'  ^  agent:-not 

indeed  of  producing  any  outward  results,  but  of 
putting  forth  energy,  with  which  experience  shows 
Itliat  such  and  suchoutward  results  are  connected 
I  am  consaous.  at  one  moment,  of  listening  to 
catch  a  sound;  at  another,  of  directing  my  eyes 
towards  the  countenance  of  a  friend;  agin  of 
endeavouring  to  lift  a  weight;  and,  again.'  of 
fiStion*^      ^'"^"^'^  *  particuli  gmti- 

In  saying  that  i f  is  in  the  reality  of  this  power 
of  acting  that  freedom  consists,  I  take  a  portion 
ditterent.  m  some  measure,  both  from  that  of  Ed- 
wards and  from  that  of  Edwards'  opponents. 
They  hold  that  man's  freedom  is  a  Uberty  o 
Indifference,  m  virtue  of  which,  the  mind,  when 
so  .cited  by  a  variety  of  motives,  may  choose  any 
course,  either  this  or  that;  he,  that  it  is  liberty  to 
do  as  we  will;  a  doctrine,  which  may.  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  former 
but  nevertheless  is  quite  distinct.    Let  us  look 
at  these  theories  a  little  more  closely. 
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The  so-called  Liberty  of  Indifference  is  a  sup- 
posed equilibrium  of  the  Will,  not  indeed  with 
respect  to  its  inclination,  but  with  respect  to  its 
power  or  ability  to  choose,  in  virtue  of  which,  as 
I  have  said,  when  different  motives  present  them- 
selves, it  can  go  either  way.    The  ass,  between 
the  two  bundles  of  hay,  may  be  inclined  tow&nis 
the  bundle  on  the  right;  or  it  may  be  inclined  to- 
wards the  l^ndle  on  the  left;  but,  to  which  ever 
side  the  needle  of  inclination  point,  the  Will, 
with  respect  to  its  power  of  choosing,  remains  in 
equilibrium,  so  that  it  can  select  either  the  one 
direction  or  the  otht  r— Such  doctrine,  if  the 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  to  be  taken 
with  any  degree  of  strictness,  will  not  bear 
examination.    For,  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
Liberty  in  question  can  be  asserted,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness.    If  we  are  not  conscious 
of  a  Liberty  of  .lnfliffereiice,  we  can  form  no 
idea  of  what  those  meah,  who  contend  for  it. 
But  >YSJ«»JiaL£on§siQU9  of  it-    For,  conscious 
ness  declares  only  what  is.    In  regard  to  what 
may  be,  it  is  dumb.— I  am  conscious  of  freedom 
in  ever>thing  that  I  do;  in  other  words,  I  am 
conscious  01  being  the  real,  and  not  the  mere 
nominal,  agent-  but  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  speak  of  my  being  conscious  of  freedom,  in 
regard  to  whir  is  not  being  done,  and  never  may 
be  done. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Miil,  after  bringing  forward,  in  op- 
position to  the  advocates  of  freedom,  the  argu- 
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ment  which  has  just  been  stated,  draws  the  con- 
elusion,  m  a  tone  of  considerable  exultation!  that 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  lost.  The  appea  to 
con«aousness.  on  which  alone  the  assertion  of 

s[^:e\tL\^^'  »--"-^drcum! 
stance  which  the  witness  is  called  to  prove  is 
one  to  which  he  cannot  possibly  deponed* 

^nLoti^Tf^^  "  impregnable/if  the  true 
conception  of  freedom  be  that  which  his  argu- 
ment  assumes  it  to  be.    But  I  deny  that  thif 

saous  of  being  free,  not  in  respect  of  things 
which  we  are  not  doing  and  mayTeve^  doX 
m  the  actions  which  we  perform.  Whei^  we 
serve  God.  we  serve  him  freely.  When  wfco^ 
«  we  sin  freely  We  are';iot  fo^c^T^  o^ 
U)d.  We  are  not  forced  to  disobey  God  We 
^e  conscious,  when  we  obey,  that  we  do  it 
without  constraint.  We  are  conscious,  when  we 
disobey,  that  we  do  it  without  constraint.  Con! 

human  Worn,  when  the  fact  of  freedom  is 
n^tly  conceived;  this  fact  being  noth^  14' 
than  the  true  and  proper  agency  of  the  beinT 
whose  freedom  is  asserted.  ^ 

of'"nH?ff^"'"^  ff'"'^  ^^g'"^  of  Liberty 
of  .ndifference.  I  have  taken  the  position  th^ 

Jreedom  to  act  m  one  or  other  of  a  variety  of 

Bufit^mlv t  "^r^  ^^^'"^ 

ilut  It  may  be  said:  do  we  not  speak  perpetually 
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3n-  I  of  men  being  at  liberty  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  m 

lat  I  two  courses  that  may  be  open  to  them?   I  an-  M 

to  ■  swer;  we  do.    The  language  is  popular;  it  ex-  '® 

of  I  presses  briefly  and  intelligibly  what  is  intended 

m-  I  by  those  who  use  it;  and  to  object  to  it,  in  ordin-  m 

is  ■  ary  discourse,  would  be  mere  pedantry.   I  am  M 

Ir.  I  at  liberty  either  to  leave  the  platform  on  which 

ue  ■  I  stand,  or  to  remain  in  my  present  position.  'M 

u-  I  Undoubtedly,  I  am.    But  what  is  here  asserted  9| 

is  I  is  something  altc^ther  different  from  the  Liberty  B 

n-  ■  of  Indifference  on  which  I  have  been  remark*  H 

gs  I  ing.    The  meaning  is: — I  have  learned,  from  H[ 

\it  I  past  experience,  that  certain  motions  of  my 

ire  I  limbs  are  consequent  on  certain  subjective  en- 

1-  P  ergies;  arguing,  then,  from  the  past  to  the  future,  H 

ly  m  I  believe,  that  if  I  were  at  the  present  moment  to 

^e  I  put  forth  such  and  such  energies,  these  would 

it  I  issue  in  movements  of  my  limbs,  in  virtue  ctf 

e  I  which  I  should  step  off  the  platform;  while,  if 

I-  I  the  requisite  energies  be  not  put  forth,  I  shall  re-  ^ 

o  I  main  where  I  am.    But,  though  I  am  convinced  mk 

s  m  that  the  oae  result  or  the  other  shall  take  i^ace,  H 

e  I  according  as  certain  subjective  energies  are  or 

J  ■  are  not  exerted,  the  conviction  is  not  a  datum  of 

■  coi^ousness;  it  is  an  inference  from  experience,  a| 
^  I  and  one  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  H 
t  ■  free  agency,  properly  so  called,  but  only  with  the  |H 
f  ■  outward  results  which  experience  teaches  us  to 

f  ■  connect  with  particular  exertions  of  free  agency.  ..^ 

■  In  oppositicMi  to  those  who  contoid  for  an  im-  IH 

■  thinkable  Liberty  of  Indifference,  Edwank  np-  H 
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resents  our  liberty  as  consisting  in  power  to  do 

same  thing)  the  absence  of  hindrance  to  our 

^Z  t  ^'^'•^y  °^I«difference,  with  which  it 
might  at  first  sight  be  confounded,  will  be  ao 
parent  when  we  attend  to  the  meaning  whfch 

By  willing,  he  understands  the  choice  or  prefer- 
ence  of  the  mind;  and,  by  doing,  the  result  aris- 
ing upon  our  choice,  according  to  the  .  onsti- 
tution  of  things,  we  know  not  how.    The  choice 
he  ca  Is  an  act  of  Will;  the  result  of  the  choice' 
a  voluntary  action;  thus  (most  unhappily, 
my  opinion)  disUnguishing  an  act  of  Will  from  a 
Ivo  untary  action.    But  he  admits  that  we  ^e 
not  conscious  of  the  voluntary  action;  we  are 
conscious  only  of  the  act  of  Will,  and  of  an 
expectation   founded  on  experience,  that  the 
action  will  follow.    "There  is  nothing,  '  he  says! 

which  I  am  conscious  of  while  I  walk,  but  only 
of  my  preferring  or  choosing,  through  suc- 
cessive moments,  that  there  should  be  such  alter- 
t^T  vu^  ^""^""^  sensations  and  motions,  to- 
gether wi  ha  concurring  habitual  expectation 
that  It  will  be  so;  having  ever  found  byTx^ 
nence  that  on  such  an  immediate  preference  such 
sensations  do  actually,  instantaneously,  and  con- 
stantly anse"  From  this  it  is  plain,  Aat, 
when  Edwards  speaks  of  our  being  at  11^*^; 
to  do  as  we  will,  he  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
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at  liberty  to  choose  one  or  other  of  two  alter- 
natives, or  at  liberty  to  do  any  thing,  in  the 
sense  of  exerting  any  subjective  energy;  but 
what  he  means  is  this: — supposing  our  choice  to 
have  been  made  in  a  particular  manner,  if  there 
is  no  hindrance  in  the  way,  to  prevent  our  choice 
taking  effect  in  those  outward  results  which  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  connect  with  particular 
volitions,  then,  and  in  that  regard,  we  are  free. 
The  example,  by  which  he  illustrates  his  doc- 
trine, is:  a  bird,  let  loose,  is  at  liberty  to  fly.  Its 
cage  being  open,  there  b  no  hindrance  to  its 
flying. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  laudations  which 
this  view  of  liberty  has  received  from  a  host  of 
eminent  writers.  In  my  opinion  it  has  no  merit 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  by  representing 
liberty  as  lying  merely  in  the  absence  of  hindrance 
to  the  effects  of  our  actions,  effects  confessedly 
occurring  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  it 
tends  to  obscure  and  perplex  the  great  truth, 
that  there  is  a  freedom  of  ni^ich  we  are  conscious. 
No  reasonings  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
able  to  drive  out  of  men's  minds  the  conviction 
that  they  are  free,  free  not  in  the  Edwardian 
sense,  but  with  a  liberty  which  belongs  to  thnr 
very  nature  as  rational  beings,  and  with  whidi 
neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of  hindrances 
to  the  motions  of  their  limbs  has  anything  to  do. 
4j5an_bouyadJttj;haiM  kSLir^  as  truly 

as  if  the  fetters  wwe  removed.— He  is  not  free. 
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you  say,  to  cast  oflf  his  chains.   The  bird  is  not 
at  hberty  to  fly— I  answer:  what  you  mean  by 
this  IS,  that  no  efforts  which  the  man  can  put 
forth  would  result  in  breaking  his  chains.  Grant- 
ed.   But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter? 
You  are  merely  asserting  that  certain  external 
consequences  would  not  follow  from  the  man's 
actings.    But  the  question  of  freedom,  at  least 
the  only  one  worth  discussing,  is  not,  what  con- 
sequences we  are  led  by  experience  to  believe 
would  follow  certain  actions,  but  whether  the 
subjective  energies,  which  constitute  our  actions 
are  the  unconstrained  forth-puttings  of  a  power 
inherent  m  Self ;  in  other  words,  whether  men  are 
ventable,  and  not  mere  nominal  agents. 

It  is  on  the  miserable  view  of  freedom,  which 
considers  jt  as  having  reference  to  the  results  of 
action,  rather  than  as  lying  in  the  reality  of  the 
power  of  acting,  thav  Locke,  with  whose  state- 
ments, on  this  point,  the  remarks  of  Edwards 
very  closely  coincide,  proceeds  in  determining 
how  far  human  freedom   reaches.    How  far 
human  freedom  reaches!   Are  we  not  free  if 
iree  at  all,  in  every  a  ion  we  perform.?   But  let 
us  hear  Locke.    Liberty,  he  teUs  us,  is  "the 
power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular 
action  accordmg  to  the  determination  or  thought 
of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred 
to  the  other."    And  from  this  conception  of 
liberty  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
free,  as  far  as  we  can  produce  results,  but  no 
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farther.  Thus,  I  am  free  to  throw  a  quoit 
twenty  yards,  but  not  to  throw  it  two  hundred. 

Or,  to  give  an  illustration  in  Locke's  own  words: 
"a  man  falling  into  the  water  (a  bridge  breaking 
under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty,  is  not  a  free 
agent.  For,  though  he  has  volition,  though  he 
prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling,  yet,  the  forbear- 
ance of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the 
stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon 
his  volition,  and  therefore  he  is  not  free. "  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  correct  account  of 
such  a  case  would  be,  that  "  herein  "  the  man  does 
not  act  at  either  freely  or  necessarily.  The 
general  statement,  that  liberty  is  the  power 
which  we  have  to  do  or  to  forbear  any  particular 
action,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
mind,  I  could  accept,  if  it  meant  no  more  than 
this,  that  we  are  free,  in  as  much  as  we  are  verit- 
able agents.  But  this  is  not  Locke's  meaning. 
He  unambiguously  uses  the  word  action  to  denote 
not  the  subjective  energy  which  the  living  being 
exerts,  but  the  result  in  which  that  enei^  issues. 
Of  course,  if  any  one  chooses  to  define  action  in 
this  way,  he  can  do  so.  And,  if  he  chooses  also 
to  define  freedom,  so  as  to  make  it  indicate  mere- 
ly the  extent  to  which  results  follow  our  sub- 
jective exertions  of  energy,  he  can  do  so.  But  I 
repeat,  that  this  is  not  the  freedom  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  since  it  is  only  from  experience 
that  we  learn  to  ccmnect  certain  results  with  our 
exertions  of  energy.   And  I  say  stiU  fartho-,  that 
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it  is  not  the  freedom  which  forms  the  oasis  of  our 
res^nsibihty  We  feel  ourselves,  as  true  ^nte 
to  be  responsible  for  what  we  do  :-for  the  en^e^ 
wh^h  we  direct  towards  certain  ends;  equally 

W^hf  ""^'"^V^'  ^"ds  be  attained  or  not"^ 
With  these  remarks  on  the  first  Article  of  my 

a  ventable  power  of  voluntary  action,  I  proceed 

l^leVeVaTo':^*;^^"  ^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^i^^ 
sxuerea  as  pr  'mpted  by  motive. 

manf ''^uT'^t'^  ""^'^^^  explanation  must  here  be 
made.   We  have  seen  that  Edwards  disting- 

bv  th.7i;'r'^^.^'^°"  ^7*™  ^  °f  Will ;  meaning 
by  the  latter,  the  act  of  the  mind  whereby  we 
choose  anything;  and.  by  the  former,  the  effect 

rha^e^L^r^^r^'.^^^''^'  Ontheviewwhich 
I  have  taken  of  action,  as  a  subjective  energy, 
there  ,s  no  distmction  between  act  of  Will  and 
voluntary  action.    An  act  of  Will  is  a  voluntary 

action'  °f  -°'"nta^ 

act  on.    I  act,  by  willing.    I  bend  my  aim-in 

rl      u  ^'-f^  "^^"^  ^^"S-  ^«       thing  in  the 

of  motives,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  say  that 
they  influence  the  WHl.  or  that  they  prom'pt  to 
action.    The  two  statements  are  identical. 

to^thP  w'l/*'""'  ^^^u^  °f  "motives 

to  the  Wi  1,  or  to  the  conduct,  more  precisely 
than  by  simply  saying,  that  motives  influence 
the  choice  or  that  men  act  from  motive^r  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can.    But.  as  you  are 
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aware,  philosophers  of  both  the  school,  whose 
views  we  have  been  examining,  are  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  Edwards  tells  us, 
that  the  strongest  motive  determines  the  Will, 
according  to  a  law  of  necessity.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  opponents  hold,  that  the  mind  by 
whatever  motives  it  may  be  solicited,  possesses 
a  self-determining  power.  It  is  my  task  to 
show,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do,  that  a  criticism 
of  these  conflicting  theories  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  no  truth  held  by  the  disputants 
on  either  side,  which  is  not  substantially  held  by 
both;  the  system  of  neither  party  containing 
any  positive  thinkable  truth,  over  and  above 
what  I  have  mentioned,  that  men  act  from 
motives. 

The  principle  of  Edwards  is,  that  the  strongest 
motive  determines  the  Will.  But,  whatever 
there  may  be  in  this  doctrine,  we  may  at  all 
events  simplify  the  formula,  by  striking  out  the 
word  "strongest."  For,  what  is  meant  by 
strongest  motive?  There  is  no  conceivable  test 
by  which  the  relative  strength  of  two  contending 
motives  can  be  estimated,  except  the  actual  re- 
sult in  which  a  struggle  between  them  issues.  A 
strain  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  cable.  Which 
of  the  two  forces  is  the  stronger,  the  strain,  or 
the  tenacity  of  the  rope?  Wait,  and  you  shall 
see.  If  the  rope  break;  the  former.  If  it  do 
not  break;  the  latter.  So,  (I  suppose  Edwaitls 
would  say,)  when  two  motives  act  upon  the 
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we  can  judge  of  their  relative  strength  by 
the  result  Good.  Then,  the  8trong_er  SlGtive 
IS,  by  dehnition.  that  which  pr^s.  And 
hence  the  formula;  the  strongest  motive  de- 
termmes  the  Will,  is  reducible  to  this:  the  moti4 
which  determines  the  Will,  determines  the  Will- 

7^u?JT'^'''''  '^^'''^  "^'""st  amount  of 
urn  •  Y  PO^^'bly  be  contained,  is.  that  the 
Will  is  determined  by  motives 

Lnlt T"^  "strongest"  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
but  has  turned  out  to  be  nothing.    It  has  van- 

hlnH  •  ^^J^^  ^i^piiHed  formula  remains  in  our 
iftands:  motives  (ictermine  the  Will. 

f.n?°?i,  l^'"  fP''^""  "^o'-e  than  the 

mo  W  rri-""^'^  ^'u''^"  performed  from 
motive?  To  discover  what  more  it  expresses,  if 
any  thing  we  must  inquire  what  the  determin- 
ation spoken  of  ,s.  It  is  explained  to  be  a 
species  of  causal   relation,  in  which  motives 

1  'u'  f^^^'  the  sole  pos  tlve 

proof  which  Edwards  gives  for  his  doctri^.  and 
therefore  the  sole  means  we  have  for  ascer- 
taming  the  precise  import  of  that  doctrine,  is 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  whatever  comes 
to  pass  must  have  a  cause.    This,  in  substance 
IS  also  the  one  positive  argument  employed  by 
Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicee,  and  in  his  corres 
pondence  with  Clarke,  in  support  of  a  conclusion 
similar  to  that  of  Edwards.    We  may  sSely 

T.tnf\  t»»e  whole 

gist  of  the  matter. 
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Edwards  explains  that  he  employs  the  term 
cause  "  in  a  sense  more  extensive  than  that  in 
which  ii  is  sometimes  used."    He  defines  it  as 
"any  antecedent,  either  natural  or  moral,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  on  which  an  Ev^nt,  either  a 
thing  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing, 
so  depends,  that  it  is  a  ground  or  reason,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  why  it  is  rather  than  not,  or 
why  it  is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise."    It  is 
plain,  that,  in  this  definition,  several  things,  of 
entirely  distinct  sorts,  are  brought  together  under 
a  common  name.    A  cause  is  any  antecedent,  on 
which  the  result  depends  in  any  way.    But  there 
may  be  various  antecedent^     i  which  the  result 
depends  in  various  ways;  a        erefore  our  voli- 
tions may  have  different  tduoes,  to  which  they 
are  in  different  ways  due.    For  instance,  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  Creator,  exercised  from 
moment  to  moment,  is  a  ground  or  reason  why 
our  volitions  are,  rather  than  not;  for,  if  this 
sustaining  power  were  withdrawn,  we  should  cease 
to  exist.   The  Divine  power  is  the  efficient  cause, 
to  which  our  existence,  as  beings  possessed  of  the 
power  of  Will,  is  to  be  ascribed.    I  need  not 
say  that  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  motives  are 
held  by  nhilosophers  of  the  school  of  Edwanb  to 
be  the  causes  of  our  volitions.    Neither  are  they 
considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  physical  causes. 
What  then?   They  are  regarded  as  moral  causes; 
and  the  necessity,  which  is  conceived  to  attach  to 
their  operation,  is  a  moral  necessity. 


,V'. 
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You  will  keep     mind,  that  we  are  trying  to 
discover,  how  much,  if  any  thing,  is  contained  in 
tne  proposition:  motives  determine  the  Will 
beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  statement,  that 
voluntary  action  is  performed  from  motive.  The 
nut  of  the  question  lies  in  the  word  "determine  " 
and  we  have  got  thus  far  in  our  process  of  clearing 
up  what  that  word  implies:  we  have  ascertained 
namely,  that  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed, is,  that  motives  are  the  moral  causes  of 
our  vohtions,  and  that  the  necessity  which  at- 
taches to  their  operation  is  a  moral  necessity. 
But  what  do  the  expressions,  moral  causes,  and 
moral  necessity,  mean.?    I  do  not  know  that  any 
other  answer  can  be  given,  than  that  they  denote 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  nature 
of  an  intelligent  agent,  and  the  ends,  which  in 
given  circumstances,  he  prefers,  or  the  actions, 
which,  under  given  circumstances,  he  volun- 
tarily performs.    One  person  is  tempted  to  steal 
a  sum  of  money.    He  is  a  good  man,  and  resists 
the  tempation.    Another  is  tempted  to  steal. 
Me  IS  a  bad  man,  and  gives  way  to  the  temptation. 
In  general,  the  course  which  a  person  takes 
when  certain  ends,  in  any  respect  desirable,  are 
present  to  his  mind,  will  depend  on  the  answer  to 
the  question :  what  sort  of  a  person  is  he?  With 
given  motives  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  you 
being  such  a  person  as  you  are,  act  as  you  do; 
whereas,  if  you  had  been  a  different  sort  of  per- 
son, you  would  have  acted  diflferently.— This  will 
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probably  be  accepted  by  the  most  thorough- 
going  diadplet  of  Edwards  as  a  substantially 

correct  statement  of  what  is  most  essential  in  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  that  writer.    And  now 
obaerve  what  it  amounts  to.   A  man's  actions, 
in  given  drcumttanoes,  depend,  aocofding  to  a 
law  of  moral  causation,  on  his  nature.   What  the 
man  does,  flows,  by  moral  necessity,  from  what 
he  is.    But  what  conception  can  we  form  of 
our  nature,  except  througn  the  actings  which  ex- 
hibit it?   We  know  what  we  are,  only  in  knowing 
what  we  do.    Actions  are  merely  the  evolution 
of  natuie,— nature  unfolding  itself.    The  doc- 
trine of  moral  necessity,  therefore,  hi  so  far  as  it 
pretends  to  go  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  men 
act  from  motives,  is  a  mere  truism.    'In  pres- 
ence oj  given  desirable  ends,  a  man  must  choc 
as  he  does. '   Of  course,  he  must;  far,  to  suppose 
his  choice  .o  Ve  different  from  what  it  is,  would  be 
to  suppose  that  he  is  a  different  man  from  what  he 
».   'His  acHons  must  have  a  moral  cause;  they 
must  be  according  to  his  nainre. '   Of  coune,  they 
must;  for  we  conceive  nature  as  of  this  or  that 
particular  sort,  only  by  conceiving  the  actions  in 
which  it  develops  itself.    In  admitting  such 
statements  and  reascmii^  we  are  manifestly  ' 
admitting  nothing,  except  that  a  man,  bang 
what  he  is,  and  being  placed  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  acts  with  a  view  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends,  whose  presence  to  the  mind 
constitutes  the  modves  by  which,  cm  the  Ed- 
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wardian  tyitem,  the  WUI  b  held  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

We  have  seen,  that,  in  the  only  true  and  in- 
telligible sense  in  which  motives  can  be  said  to 
determine  the  Will,  the  phrase  expresses  nothing 
more  than  that  men  act  from  motives.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  other  side,  and  .onsider  the 
position  of  those  who  contend  lor  a  self-deter- 
mining  power  of  the  Will. 

What  is  this  self-determining  power?  Edwards 
finds  himself  unable  to  conceive  that  the  Will  can 
determine  itself  to  any  particular  act,  otherwise 
than  by  a  previous  act.  Why  do  I  will  in  such  a 
manner?  Because  I  will.  And  why  do  I  will  to 
will  in  this  manner?  Because  I  will.  And  why 
do  I  will  to  will  to  win  in  this  manner?  Because 
I  will.  And  so  on  we  go,  down  the  bottomless 
mclmed  plane  of  an  infinite  series  of  volitions,  as 
the  condition  of  any  volition  whatever  taking 
p'  ce.  If  this  be  what  is  meant  by  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  WiU,  Self-detennination 
IS  mamfestly  impossible. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  self-determining  power 
would  certainly  not  admit  that  their  position  is 
correctly  stated,  when  they  are  represented  as 
conditioning  each  volitic,!  on  a  previous  volition. 

No  doubt,  they  are  accustomed  to  use  such 
etpressions,  as,  that  we  will  in  this  or  that  manner 
because  we  choose.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
press  their  language  too  closely,  and  to  compel  it 
to  yield  the  signification,  that  every  volition 
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mu3t  be  prcc*»ded  by  another.  From  their  own 
expodtkww  of  their  viewB,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  power  of  Self-determin»tioii,  which 

they  claim  for  the  Will,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  Liberty  of  Indifference,  which  (as  we 
have  seen)  they  ascribe  to  the  Will.  A  man  is 
solicited  by  two  opposing  motives;  neither  of 
these,  prior  to  the  mai.'s  choice,  can  be  considered 
as  essentially  stronger  than  its  competitor,  so  as 
necesnrfly  to  determine  the  choice  that  shall  be 
made;  but  the  man,  while  drawn  to  the  right 
hand  by  the  one  motive,  and  to  the  left  by  the 
other,  can  choose  either  direction.    In  popular 
phrase,  he  can  choose  as  he  pleases;  by  which, 
however,  is  not  meant  that  his  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  a  previous  act  of  choice,  but  simply 
that  he  can  choose  either  this  or  that.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  Will  has  a  Self- 
determiimg  power,  is  the  same  as  the  questkm, 
whether  the  Will  has  a  Liberty  of  Indifference 
Such  Liberty  I  have  already  shown  to  be  incon- 
ceivable.  It  is  an  unmeaning  expression,  un- 
less it  denote  something  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious; but  conscious  of  it  we  cannot  possibly  be, 
for  consciousness  does  not  tell  us  what  we  may 
or  may  not  do,  but  only  yrhaA  we  do.  Otho' 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  of 
Indifference  might  easily  be  urged;— the  readers 
of  Edwards  will  remember  with  what  afflictive 
minuteness  he  treats  the  subject;— but  the 
single  brief  aiigument,  that  has  been  advanced, 
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»,  in  my  judgment,  so  unanswerable,  that  to 
add  anyihing  to  it  would  (to  borrow  a  amile  of 
a  late  President  of  the  United  States)  be  wasting 
powder  on  dead  ducks. 

llTxr,?"."***.^"***  *  SelMetermining  power 
of  the  Will,  in  the  sense  that  each  volition  is  con- 
dmoned  on  a  preceding  volition,  or  in  the  sense 
ttat  the  will  is  endowed  with  a  Liberty  of  In- 
difference, it  will  scarcely  be  alleged  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  Self-determination  theory,  over 
and  above  this,  that  the  mind,  in  its  volitions 
18  under  no  constraint,  but  is  itself  the  true  and 
im>per  i-^ent. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
Edwards  and  his  friends  tell  us  that  the  strongest 
motive  determines  the  will.  Against  this  the 
objection  lies,  that  the  word  "strongest"  is  at 
best  a  meaningless  superfluity.  But  it  is  worse 
than  superfluous,  in  as  much  as  it  tends  natur- 
ally  and  almost  irresistibly  to  convey  the  idea 
tnat  the  will  is  somehow  forced.  For  let  the 
position  be  laid  down,  that,  of  two  opposite 
motives,  by  which  the  mind  is  urged  there  is 
something  in  the  one,  as  compared  'with  the 
other,  which  can  intefligibly  be  called  superiority 
of  strength,  prior  to  any  action  that  the  mind 

seems  to  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  balance,  with  a  heavy  weight 
in  one  scale,  and  a  light  weight  in  the  other: 
and  freedom  is  destroyed;  in  other  words,  the 
mind  has  no  power  of  acting  left  to  it.  The 
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word  "strongest,"  therefore,  must  be  thrown 
overboard.  Thus  atmpUfied,  the  doctr:r.fe  of 
Edwards  is,  that  motives  determine  the  w  il.  On 
the  other  side,  it  is  held  that  the  will  del  t  j  'nea 
itself.  Who  is  in  the  right?  Both  par  i'**..'  ve 
right,  or  neither  is,  acoMtling  as  didr  respective 
formulae  are  interpreted — 'The  Will  deUrmines 
itself.'  True,  if  you  mean  that  the  mind,  in  its 
volitions,  is  under  no  constraint,  but  is  itself 
the  real  and  iwoper  s^nt;  but  not  true,  oc 
rather  unintelligible,  if  you  mean  any  thing 
else. — 'Motives  determine  the  Will'  True,  if 
you  mean  that  a  man,  walking  (for  instance) 
northward  rather  than  soutliward,  does  it  from 
some  motive;  but  £alae  or  uninteUigible,  if  you 
mean  more. 

It  may  perha{»  be  said,  that,  if  the  views, 
which  I  have  advanced,  are  well  founded,  the 
controversy  about  man's  free  agency,  and  about 
the  necessity  that  attaches  to  human  actions, 
which  has  been  so  vehemently  agitated,  turns 
out  to  be  a  dispute  about  words.  The  whole 
thinkable  truth  on  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, is  contained  (it  seems)  in  the  two  proposi- 
tions, that  men  are  agents,  and  that  they  act 
frmn  motives;  propositions  not  denied,  either 
by  Edwards,  or  by  those  j^ainst  whom  Edwards 
wrote.  Have  giants,  then,  been  fighting  for 
£«es  about  nothing?  I  answer,  that  I  believe 
the  amtemiing  parties  to  have  been  nibstantt- 
ally  agreed  on  the  great  facte  of  the  case;  yet 
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the  contest  between  them  was  not  altogether 
about  words.    The  arguments,  on  boA  aid« 
were  directed  largely,  and,  in  this  respect  To 
good  purpose,  against  unreal  conceptions,  which 
had  been  assoaated  with  the  reality  held  by 

th.i  I  fJ""  f ^^^'^'"g  to  extend 
t  L  ^"^^^^^  ]>eyond  the  facts  which  exist 
to  be  known,  and  by  this  means  to  provide  a 
support  for  convictions  that  could  have  stood 

nl^r.'"°K^  Tu  '^"'i:  ^^^'f'  the  philoso- 
evoSl'^rr  ^"  venturing  to  criticize, 

evoked  Chimeras  from  the  abyss  of  inconceiv^ 
ability,  and  thrust  these  forward  in  front  of  the 
simple  truth,  as  its  main  stay  and  hope;  here,  the 
Chmiaera  of  Strongest  Motives;  there,  the  Chi- 
m«ra  of  Liberty  of  Indifference;  phantoms, 
which  were  regarded,  the  one  by  the  combat- 
ants on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  by  thr  com- 
batants on  the  other,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
very  ife  of  the  truth  they  had  been  summoned 
to  defend ;  and  which  certainly,  as  only  darken- 

iSL^K  ^  ""^  ^'"'^  the  smoke  which 
ttey  threw  around  it,  behooved  by  all  means  to 
be  dnv«n  from  the  field. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  thb  Lecture,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  mental  manifestations, 
ofwhich  we  are  conscious,  are  not  the  mere 

V •  ^  P^^^  organization,  but  that 
.     ,united  with  the  bodv  there  U  tn  m..  -!I  • 
K-  •„!     .    .  ,  »  mere  IS  m  man  an  irnma- 

^   fenal  Enjicifile.  the  subject  of  thought  andfed- 
ing,  and  the  agent  in  voUtion.  Were 
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denied,  ir§§(jQmM.  QlSQ\!m^.S3SsM.  m  longPF  .hf 
Q]ji[Uainfid:  for  the  phenomena  of  mind  would  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  special  class  of  r  terial 
phenomena; — a  very  special  and  distinguished 
clnss,  no  doubt,  but  still  subject  to  the  same 
geaeral  law  with  tiie  lower  ph^iomena  of  mattor, 
and  therefore  necessary,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth  under  the  earth's  actracti(Mi  is  necessary. 
Accordingly,  those  physiological  psychologists, 
who  either  deny,  or  fail  to  recognize,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  immaterial  principle  in  man,  are,  with 
one  consent,  necessitariai^  in  a  sense  of  the 
word  necessity,  in  which  necessity  and  freedom 
are  incompatible  with  one  another.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  in  Profffifinr  of  Aberdeen. 
That  writer's  view  of  the  WHl  is  as  follows.  It 
has  two  fundamental  constituent  elements.  The 
first  is,  the  existence  of  a  spontaneous  tendency — 
the  response  of  the  system  to  nutrition — for 
movement  to  take  place,  independently  (A  the 
stimulus  of  feeling:  The  second  is,  the  law  that 
connects  pleasure  with  increased  vitality,  and 
pain  with  diminished  vitality.  The  manner  in 
which  these  laws  combine  to  produce  VfiXi,  the 
following  quotatkm  will  explidn:  "We  suppose 
movements  spontaneously  begun,  and  acciden- 
tally causing  pleasure;  we  then  assume,  that, 
with  t3»  frfeasure,  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
vital  energy,  in  which  increase  the  fortunate 
movanenti  will  share,  and  thereby  increaae  the 
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pleasure    Or.  on  the  other  hand,  we  auppoK 

a^mc,  that,  with  the  pain,  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease of  energy,  extending  to  the  movement 
that  cause  the  evil,  and  thereby  providing  a 

of  pleasure  and  a  certain  movement 
will  tend  to  the  forging  of  an  acquired  connec- 
tion   under  the  Ian.  of  Retentiv^nSTorCon 

evoke  the  proper  movement  at  once,"  You  will 
observe,  that  in  this  theory  of  the  oririn  of 
voluntary  power,  there  isl?  entiiTlgnorfng  Ji 
thmg  that  properly  be  called  the  exe^ 
tion  of  energy  by  the  mind.  All  the  staiL 
through  which  Professor  Bain  conduct  us  IS 

't^C  ?  ^  immaterial  principle  in 
man,  ^t  who  held  that  all  the  varieties  of  mentS 

ation.  Nutntion  is  received  into  the  3em 
Nervous  currents  begin  to  flow.    Movements  fSl 

hk  hiTr"T'  «=^«t^ly  leads  to  p  W; 
this  heightens  the  general  vitality;  and  the  for- 
tunate  movement  shares  in  the  incr;ased 

^JLTTv!!''  ^^^'J""  P^'  lessenTthe 

^ir  ^fJ  "^  the  unfortunate  movement 
Shares  m  the  diminution  of  vitality.  Aawda- 

in^tS^J^'^i"^  P'^y^  i^  P^^  in  strenS 

one  hand,  and  certain  movements  on  the  other; 
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and  the  result  is,  that,  ultimately,  pleasure  and 
pain,  whether  in  fact  or  in  idea,  have  a  definite 
"volitional  effect,"  in  the  way  of  tending  to  pro- 
duce movements. — Into  an  examination  of  sys- 
tems of  tills  class,  which  contradict,  as  I  believe, 
the  most  fundamental  facts  of  human  nature, 
I  have  not  entered;  but  I  have  limited  myself 
to  what  has  proved  a  sufficiently  extensive  field 
for  a  mng^e  lecture,  an  examinaticm  the  ground 
that  must  be  taken,  on  the  question  human 
freedom  and  of  the  necessity  of  human  actions, 
by  those  who  admit  that  there  is  a  personal  in- 
tell^ient  agent,  distinct  Iran  the  nervous  fmces, 
that  flow  in  response  to  nutritimi,  and  set  the 
limbs  in  motion. 


PHASES  OF  THE  WILL. 
Resolution. 

actions.  Bam  417.  To  resolve  is  to  will  to  act  in 
a  certain  manner. 

2.  What  is  the  phase  of  our  voluntary  actions 
Tn'fanlcJS^  "Resolution"  properly^^!^:: 
thin/tn  volition  having  reference  to  some- 

thing to  be  done  hereafter.  I  resolve,  e.g..  to  go 
to  Hamilton  to-morrow.  ^ 

h  J' particularly.  Usually  there 
has  been  a  preceding  process  of  deliberation 
longer  or  shorter.  The  deliberative  procSs  ha^ 
now  come  to  an  end.  and  the  self-conSTsneS 

wiS't'  /'Tl'  "^-^  desirable  thTng 

will  be  to  take  some  definite  course  of  action 
not  immediately  indeed  but  at  a  future  time  I 

luS^rintr"'"^"'^"^''^^-^-  ThuT^-o! 
Ae  future  "^""^  °^  to 

4.  Of  course  you  might  say  that  a  man  may 
^Ive  to  turn  a  new  leaf  at  once.  Inthat  c^I 
thmk  tje  more  proper  way  of  expressing  the  fact 
would  be  to  say  that  he  turns  the  new  leaf  He 
niight  turn  it  now-or-he  might  resolv^ 

might  resolve  to  turn  it  next  year. 
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Dr.  Bain's  Theory. 

(BAOf.  Tn  BMonom  aud  -am  Will.  Tans  Eouion.) 

1.  He  calls  resolution  "A  phase  of  voluntary 

actions"  Correct. 

2.  He  recognizes  resolution  as  ensuing  on  a 
previous  state  of  deliberation.  (Correct).  "A 
preliminary  volition." 

3.  So  far  I  am  at  one  with  Dr.  Bain.    At  the 
next  step  of  his  exposition,  he  and  I  part  com- 
pany.   When  resolution  ensues  on  a  previous 
state  of  deliberation,  what,  according  to  Dr. 
Bain  takes  place?    During  deliberation,  ex- 
tending pleasures  and  pains  were  engaged  in  a 
tug  of  war,  Buffalo  vs.  Toronto,  but  as  yet 
Buffalo  has  not  drag^  Twonto  over  the  line. 
Here  existed,  to  use  Dr.  Bain's  own  language 
"A  precisely  adjusted  equivalence  of  motive 
forces."    But  now— ah!  Buffalo  wins,  Toronto 
is  dragged  over  the  line,  the  man  resolves — to 
take  some  definite  step,  say,  to-morrow.  He 
does  this  by  what  Dr.  Bain  felicitously  calls  a 
"preliminary  volition."    Yes,  the  resolution  is 
a  volition  preliminary  to  swne  others.  But — 
when  we  are  told  that  this  preliminary  \  olition 
is  nothing  else  than  the  success  of  one  set  of 
motive  f(m%s;  one  set  of  pleasures  and  pains; 
over  something  entering  in  a  tug  of  war,  I,  of 
course  reject  the  doctrine  in  toto.   The  doctrine 
is  indeed  so  opposed  to  what  appears  to  be  evident 
truth,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  you  will  think  that 
I  am  burtesquing  Dr.  Bain's  doctrine.   I  can 
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for  yourS::s'^  ^^^^^on 
p.  ^418^'  ""'^^^  ^         "permanent  resolution." 

nent  it  must  have  some  permanent  ground  or 
cause,  p.  419.    "  It  is  impossible  that  TToHtio^ 

S  ZSnT'^T^  sustained  ?J 

the  prompting  of  a  temporary  cause." 

mir^  'i^^.^'Ik''  "'f'r'  ^  w  nothing 

more  fatal  than  the  habit  or  resolving  to  doto- 

Ta^^T^^'f^  "^""^  ^"^"'^        ^^^at  as  thought 
should  be  done  now.    I  resolve  that  I  will  bSin 
to  lead  a  good  course  of  life,  after  I  have  had 
enjoyment  of  the  world.    Hell  is 

Deliberation. 

1.  A  voluntary  act.  Of  what  nature  precisely? 

2.  Certain  ends  are  before  the  mind's  view 

to^to?*/^""'  ^  *t  the  moment' 

dJ^e.^  a  deasion  as  to  which  is  the  most 

Therefore  he  does  not  make  any  one  of  them 
^  caf  only  negatively.   He  does  not 

But  this  does  not  imply  an  absence  5  voU^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  voluntarily  chooses  to  oS 
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sider  the  m&  ter  more  fully  before  deciding  which 
of  the  ends  in  question  he  will  elect,  or  whether 
he  riiould  dect  any  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Bain's  Thboky. 

1.  "  A  voluntary  act — under  a  concurrawe  or 
complication  of  motive  forces."  p.  408. 

2.  The  motive  forces  are  ptewures  and  pains 
(Theory  will  be  more  fully  atated  (note  2). 

Note— "A  pleasure  may  be  opposed  to  a  pain 
with  such  a  precisely  adjusted  equivalence,  that 
we  remain  at  rest,"  p.  408. 

3-  But  this  is  the  most  essential  point  in  the 
theory.  How  comes  it  that  we  remain  at  rest? 
This  is  the  result  of  the  thought  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences that  may  ensue  on  too  hastily  deciding 
in  a  particular  manner.  Such  a  thought  is  a 
new  impulse;  which  operates  in  the  way  of  re- 
straining the  impulses  that  tend  to  induce  im- 
mediate action,  some  in  one  direction,  othere  m 
an  opposite  direction. 

4.  That  the  mental  attitude  here  r' -scribed  is 
really  of  the  nature  of  volition  will  be  apparent. 
Dr.  Bain  points  out  that  voKtion  Is  action  con- 
trolled by  eelings :  the  thought  of  the  undes&able- 
ness  of  too  hastily  taking  either  this  course  or 

that  is  a  feeling,  a  painful  feeUng  tending 

to  restrain  action,  just  as  the  idea  of  the  pain  Aat 
would  be  suffered  by  putting  your  finger  in  the 
flarae  of  a  candle  restrains  you  from  doing  that 
foo&A  and  hurtful  act. 
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"Knowing  all  this,"  from  our  own  experience, 
"  we  come  to  see  that  it  is  dangerous  to  carry  into 
effect  the  result  of  the  first  combat  of  opposing 
forces;  and  this  apprehension  of  evil  consequences 

is  a  stimulant  of  the  will  like  any  other  pain/' 

p.  408. 

Remarks. 

This  ihetxy  of  ddiberation  is  exacdy  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  writer  holding  Dr.  Bain's 
general  views  on  the  will.  I  make  the  following 
remarks  on  it. 

1 .  Dr.  Bain's  statement  assumes  that  pleasures 
and  pains  are  the  only  motives  by  which  a  rational 
being  can  be  influenced.  I  do  not  accept  this. 
"Two  great  classes  of  stimi'  "ts,"  p.  411. 

2.  A  more  important  p-  as  r^ardt  the 
subject  in  hand,  is,  that  the  state  of  deliberatioa 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  concurrence  of  motive 
forces  so  equally  balanced  that  one  is  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  day  agi^inst  the  odiers. 
Dr.  Bain  s  words  are  "  A  pleasu  may  be  opposed 
to  a  pain  with  such  a  precisely  adjusted  equiva- 
lence that  we  remain  at  rest,"  p.  408.  This  is 
most  misleading.  Motives  [identi^  with  {feas- 
ant and  painful  states  of  feeling]  are  represented 
as  forces  drawing  the  man  to  the  choice  of  this 
or  the  choice  of  that,  forces  operating  apart 

from  the  acts  of  choice,   and  trading 

to  determine  it  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  self-conscious  subject  —  without 
any  action  in  any  sense  of  the  (word)  except  the 
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organic  action  in  which  feeh'ng  may  issue.  I 
reject  this  doctrine.  No  motive,  properly  m) 
called,  exists,  except  as  implicated  in  the  vditioii 
to  which  it  is  a  motive.  To  repretent  volition 

as  the  result  of  a  tug  of  war  between  pleasures 
and  pains,  the  former  dragging  the  arm  up,  the 
latter  dragging  it  down,  is  simply  to  misrepresrat 
volition. 

3.  The  force  of  this  objection  to  Dr.  Bain's 
theory  of  deliberation  is  not  removed  by  what 
he  says  about  the  thought  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  too  hastily  yielding  to  a  particular  impulse. 
This  thought  he  tells  us,  is  a  stimulant  to  the  will 
like  any  other  pain,  and  it  is  the  stimulant  which 
in  the  case  of  deliberation  carries  the  day.  But 
the  thought  of  the  evil  consequences  of  too  has- 
tily deciding  is  not  a  stimulant  to  the  will  like 
any  other  pain.  It  is  not  a  pain.  It  is  not  a 
feeling  at  dl.  It  is  a  tfa<Mi|^t  essentially— 
assume  it  as  Dr.  Bain  wouM  say,  "to  carry  the 
day," — a  volition. 

While  I  thus  reject  Dr.  Bain's  theory  of  de- 
liberatimi,  his  expositicm  contains  voy  excellent 
remarks,  which  botu  for  your  own  sakes  and 
with  a  view  to  your  examinations  you  would  do 
well  to  consider.    Let  me  notice  two  points. 

A.  The  first  is  what  he  says  about  the  dai^er 
of  canyii^  deliberation  too  fiu*.  "The  evil  of 
a  too  quick  decision  being  only  a  probable 
and  imagined  evil,  there  is  room,"  (here  is  the 
kernel  to  the  sentence)  "fw  the  perturbatim 
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of  terror  with  its  exaggerated  influence  upon  the 
thoughts,  and  through  them,  upon  the  will,  and 
the  postponement  of  action  may  be  carried 
t6  an  abrard  length.  It  is  one  of  the  propertks 
of  a  well-trained  intellect,  to  make  at  once  a 
decisive  estimate  of  time  and  thought  to  be 
allowed  for  the  influx  of  consideration  on  both 
sides  of  the  case;  and  at  the  end  oi  tucfa  reMon- 
able  time  and  thought,  to  give  way  to  the  side 
that  then  appears  the  stronger,"  p.  409.  This  is 
admirable,  only  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observ- 
ing that  the  self-omscioua  subject,  who  alone 
can  properly  "give  way"  to  the  side  which 
appears  ("to  him")  the  stronger,  is  completely 
ignored. 

B.  The  second  pcnnt  to  which  I  referred  is  the 

advantage  incidental  to  deliberation,  namely 
that  "by  keeping  a  conflict  suspended  new 
motives  may  successfully  come  into  view,"  p.  41 1. 
Of  course  we  have  here  the  theory  diat  runs 
through  Dr.  Bain's  entire  exposition,  of  deliber- 
ation being  simply  "A  conflict  of  motive  forces." 
But  making  allowance  for  that,  the  point 
Imraght  forward  is  an  important  one.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  to  note,  the  tendency  to 
which  ordinary  minds  are  (prone),  of  allowing 
the  last  solicitation  that  reaches  the  mind,  a 
we^t  to  which  it  is  (rdatively)  not  enticed. 
(Read  Dr.  Bain.) 

Dr.  Bain  describes  in  t*"'s  connection 
Franklin's  "moral  algebra,"  p.  .  3,  suggesting 
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an  improvement  of  it.  The  so-called  Moral 
Algebra  of  Mr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Batn't  improve- 
ment of  Franklin's  (method)  are  alike,  in  my 
opinion,  useleet.  You  can  read  and  judge  iot 
yourselves. 

Attention. 

1.  What?  The  exercise  of  will  by  which  the 
thoughts  are  directed  towards  a  partkular  ob- 
ject. 

The  will  can  control  the  thoui^ts.  We  riiall 
afterwards  ask:  how? 

2.  Experiential  theory.  Mill's  Ai;alysis  of 
the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II,  p.  362. 

To  what  do  we  attend?  Sensations  and  kieaa, 
p.  363. 

Sensations  A.  "The  pleasurable  or  painful 
■ensatkm  .  .  .  engrosses  the  mind." 

"But  this  really  means  no  more  than  that  it 
a  idcasurable  or  painful  sensation,"  p.  363. 

— "Engrossing  the  mind," — equals  "Atten- 
tion," p.  363. 

AttmticMi — and — having  a  pleasant  or  painful 
sensation  are  not  really  distinguishable,  p.  364. 

"A".  Attending  to  indifferent  sensations;  (In- 
different— "not  an  object  of  attention  on  its  own 
account,"  p.  367.  Object  oi  attention? — Thk 
can  only  mean  not  pleasant  or  painful.) 

— It  may  be  rendered  interesting  through  asso- 
ciation, {i.e.,  "As  the  <»u8e  or  tagja  of  an  kitov 

esting  smsaticm,  p.  3^.) 
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— "The  having  a  sensation  rendered  interesting 
by  association  "  and  "  the  attending  to  it "  cannot 
be  regarded  as  two  different  tfau^  p.  367. 

"B".  Ideas,  like  sensations,  interestiiv  or 
not  interesting. 

(a)  An  mdifferent  idea  not  an  object  of  atten- 
tion. 

(6)  "Attention  is  but  another  name  for  the 
interesting  character  of  the  idea,"  p.  368. 

(c)  "An  indifferent  ide&  may  berame  inter- 
esting through  association,"  p.  369,  i.e.,  what  is 
uninteresting  becomes  associated  with  what  is 
interesting.  The  whole  compound  is  interest- 
ing, p.  369.  Cmidusicm.  Attending  to  an  inter- 
esting idea  is  merely  having  it. 

Objections:  I  will  to  retain  the  idea.  This  is 
not  merely  having  the  idea.  It  is  an  action  of 
the  self-ccmscious  subject  with  refereiMe  to  the 
idea  supposed  to  be  already  in  tJae  mind. 

Calderwood's  Account  of  the  manner  in  which 
through  attention,  an  impulse  gains  strength, 
so  as,  at  its  maximum  to  determine  acti(» 
(which  it  can  only  do  by  determining  volition.) 

Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  previous  volitions 
of  (mine)  have  contributed  to  make  the  impulse 
what  it  is,  yet,  if  the  impulse  being  what  it  is 
determine  my  volition,  as  an  antecedent  neces- 
sarily causing  an  effect,  the  will  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  said  to  be  self-determined.  It 
is,  on  the  theory  in  question,  which  is  Dr.  Cakier- 
wood's,  determined  by  something  f<M^n  to  it- 
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self:  Something  which  by  its  previous  acw.,  the 
Will  contributed  to  htiag  about;  still,  by  some- 
thing which  is  foreign  to  itself.  It  is  therefore 
not  self-determined. 

Effort. 

1.  What  18  called  "The  sense  of  effort"  is  re- 
garded by  some  writers  as  implying  that  we  are 
conscious  of  a  causal  connection  between  our 
volitions  and  the  organic  effect  produced  in 
overcoming  obstacle. 

2.  Hume,  Hamilton  and  others  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  there  can  be  no  such  con- 
sciousness. 

3.  What  die  phrase  "Smse  <^  effort"  (xrcqieriy 
denotes  is  a  certain  state  of  feeling,  partly  fedii^ 
of  resistance,  (partly)  feeling  of  expended  energy. 

4.  Dr.  Bain  identifies  the  sense  of  effort  with 
die  feding  of  expended  eneigy,  nHiidi  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  feeling  of  greater  or  less,  exhaustion. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  neglecting  to 
take  into  account  the  feeling  of  resistance  which 
we  experience  as  tlie  obstttde  is  being  gradually 
overcome. 

5.  If  the  sense  of  effort  be  described  as  a 
certain  sort  of  feeling  this  must  not  be  so  taken  as 
to  ign(M«  the  acdon  of  the  self-oonsdous  subject 
in  the  putting  forth  of  the  effort. 

6.  I  am  said  to  put  forth  an  effort  when  I 
exercise  the  volidon  necessary  to  overcome  an 
dbstade,  and  as  a  result  of  tibis  ezperienoe  a 
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feelii^  oi  resistance  as  the  obstacle  is  being 
overcome,  and  along  with  this  a  feeling  of  ex- 
pemled  energy  due  to  the  effect  which  I  have 
IModuced. 

7.  In  Dr.  Bain's  exposition,  the  will  as  an 

action  of  the  self-conscious  subject  is  entirely 
neglected.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  but  the  error  is  a  very 
serious  one. 

Desire. 

The  subject  of  desire  will  be  fully  considered 
afterwards  in  the  lectures  on  Green.  At  pre- 
sent the  fdlowing  brief  notes  may  suffice. 

1.  The  word  "Desire"  is  ambiguous.  It  may 
denote  merely  an  animal  feeling,  with  de  im- 
pulse to  organic  movement,  or  it  may  be  used 
so  as  to  imply  an  action  of  the  sdf-conscious 
subject  desiring. 

2.  By  an  action  of  self-consciousness  on  feeling, 
the  feeling  is  radically  changed.  It  remains 
however  feeling  still.  If  the  term  "Desire"  be 
used  to  denote  simply  a  feeling,  even  though 
modified  through  the  action  of  self-c(Misctous> 
ness,  desire  is  not  a  phase  of  volition. 

3.  But  if,  when  desire  is  spoken  of,  the  term 
includes  the  action  of  the  self-conscious  subject 
desiring  an  action,  in  which  he  takes  the  end 
desired  as,  for  the  time,  his  good,  then  desire  is 
a  phase  of  volition. 
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4.  What  is  commonly  called  the  state  of 
desire  is  one  in  which  the  object  desired  cannot 
be  immediately  attained,  and  in  which  therefore 
uneasiness  occaaioiied  by  the  want  of  an  imagiiMd 
g^xxl  is  experknced. 

5.  The  state  of  desire  is  a  state  of  feeling  more 
or  less  painful.  It  is  this  that  Locke  has  in 
view  when  he  identifies  desire  with  uneasiness. 

6.  If  the  indentification  of  the  state  of  desire 
with  a  mode  of  uneasy  feeling  be  admitted,  the 
fl^nriMMftn  must  not  be  understood  to  imply,  that, 
wten  a  man  desires  an  object  in  the  sense  of 
consciously  making  it  for  the  time  his  good;  he 
is  merely  experiencing  a  feeling.  Desire  in  such 
a  case  is  essentiatty  vofitkm. 

7.  Desire,  considered  as  uneasy  feeling  is 
assumed  by  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann 
to  be  the  ground  form  of  volition,  and,  on  this 
view  they  construct  what  has  been  caUed  die 
"Metaphysical  Argument"  for  their  Pessimism. 
Will  is  the  ultimate  reality  in  the  Universe.  The 
ground  form  of  conscious  volition  b  desire. 
Desire  is  uneasiness,  therefore  a  life  of  oooicioias- 
ms8  is  oi  woemity  one  of  misery. 

8.  Apart  from  other  objections  to  such  reason- 
ing, the  identification  of  volition  with  desire, 
in  the  sense  in  which  desire  b  a  painful  state  of 
feeling  is  inadmissible. 
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Dr.  Bain's  Account. 

The  analysis  of  the  state  of  desire  brings  to 
light  three  particulars: 

1st.  The  state  implies  want  or  deficiency. 

2nd.  Through  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  a 
definite  object  which  is  fitted  to  meet  the  want 
felt  (and  in  that  respect  regarded  as  desirable) 
a  motive  to  action  comes  into  play. 

3rd.  There  is  a  bar  in  the  way  of  acting.  It 
is  of  course  in  view  of  this  last  point  that  (psycho- 
logists) are  in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  the 
state  of  desire  is  to  some  extent  painful.  Dr. 
Bain  states  this  moderately  when  he  says  that 
the  bar  in  the  way  of  acting  "renders  desire  a 
more  or  less  painful  form  of  mind." 

1  need  not  point  out  my  objections  to  this 
treatment  of  the  question  of  desire. 

(a)  Firet  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  term 
"Desire"  may  with  propriety  be  used  to  express 
an  uneasy  state  of  the  mind  arising  from  an 
imagined  good,  which  we  are  hindered  by  some 
bar  from  immediately  attainii^. 

(b)  But  it  is  an  error  to  represent  the  idea  of 
this  absent  good  as  constituting  a  motive  to 
action  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  An 
impulse  arises  therefnun  but  aaimid  impulse 
not  motive. 

(c)  Third  and  prindpaUy,  Dr.  Bain's  exposi- 
tion of  Desire  ignores  any  action  of  the  self- 
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conscious  subject  in  desiring  an  end  which  for 
the  time  he  makes  his  good.  He  would  grant 
that  a  man  desires  fame.  The  true  account  of 
sudi  desire  is  that  the  rational  subject  makes 
fame  for  the  time  his  good.  There  is  no  place 
in  Dr.  Bain's  philosophy  for  any  such  statement. 

CONTEOL  EXESTBD  BY  THE  WiLL. 

Control  of  the  Will  over  the  Feelings. 

I.  By  direct  action  on  vhe  muscles. 

(By  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Oughts.) 

In  tihis  way  we  can  to  a  rartain  extent  dwck 
those  organic  movements  which  constitute  the 
expression  of  a  feeling,  e.g.,  the  trembling  of  the 
limbs  under  the  emotion  of  fear. 


THE  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  OF  LIFE. 


1.  The  Utilitarian  theory  of  life  must  be  re- 
jected as  involving  a  denial  of  disinterested 
action. 

2.  Some  UtiUtarians  Uke  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  admit 
disinterestedness  and  they  endeavor  in  various 
ways  to  reconcile  this  with  the  theory  of  life 
which  they  hold;  but  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
detailed  examination  of  Mr.  MiU's  views,  the 
attempt  is  a  failure.  In  Dr.  Bain's  words,  the 
disinter^tedness  evaporates  in  the  analysis. 

3-  It  is  undeniable,  that,  even  where  action 
IS  dismterested,  some  satisfaction  of  one's  own 
nature  is  sought,  and,  if  the  Utilitarian  theory 
of  life  meant  simply  this,  it  might  be  accepted. 
To  say  that  a  rational  being  desires  anything 
in  the  sense  of  making  it  his  good,  is  just  another 
mode  of  saying  that  he  seeks  that  good  as  satn> 
fying  to  his  nature.    But,  while  this  has  been 
granted,  the  whole  question  in  dispute  between 
Utilitarians  and  their  opponents  has  still  to  be 
settled;  viz.,  whether  pleasure  or  agreeable 
feeling  is  the  sole  thing  with  which  rational 
hemgs  seek  to  satisfy  themselves.   To  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  nature  of  rational  beings. 

4.  It  may  be  said:  if  Pleasure  be  not  the  only 
good  for  man,  what  then  is  his  good? 
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^ris^^'^G)  ™*  ^  ^  answered  only  partially.  The 
"  true  good  or  Summum  Bonum  of  a  rational 
being  becomes  apparent  only  as  his  nature 
rises  to  fuller  and  fuUer  devdopment.  But  the 
questkm  though  admitting  only  of  a  partial 
answer,  can  be  answered  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  We  can  point  to  many  things 
distinct  from  pleasure,  in  whidi  men  oi  ofdiaary 
nunal  character  seek  satisfaction,  and  in  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  find  more  satisfaction 
than  any  amount  of  pleasure  could  give.  For 
instance,  the  pursuit  of  knoi^dge,  adf-sacri&x 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  the  habitual,  con> 
stant  performance  of  what  a  man  regards  as  hu 
duty. 

6.  Take  the  {Mirsuit  <^  knowledge.  The  Util- 
itarian asks,  would  a  man  pursue  knowledge  if 
it  did  not  give  him  plejisure?  The  reply  is:  a 
man  would  certainly  not  pursue  knowledge  if 
it  did  not  meet  mme  want  of  his  rational  natiu«. 

But  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
saying  that  knowledge  would  not  be  pursued  if 
it  did  not  yield  pleasure.  To  identify  these  two 
statements,  wiMild  be  to  assume  wliat  cannot 
be  conceded,  that  pleasure  is  the  form  of  satit* 
faction  sought  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

7.  But  it  is  aii;ued,  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
gives  a  man  (^asure.  A  ^aw  of  agreeaMe  fed* 
ing  is  experienced  as  new  truths  unfold  themselves 
Granted.  But,  because  agreeable  feeling  results 
from  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  desire,  it 
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does  not  follow,  that  this  agreeable  feeling  was 

the  thing  desired. 

8.  If  a  man  did  not  possess  a  nature  in  virtue 
of  which  knowledge  is  loved  by  him  for  itself 
alone,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the 
attainment  would  not  yield  him  pleasure. 

9.  In  like  manner,  if  the  good  Samaritan  had 
not  been  a  man  of  such  a  character  as  to  love  his 
neighbor  disinterestedly,  he  would  have  felt 
no  pleasure  in  seeing  the  good  he  was  able  to  do 

to  his  neighbor. 

10.  Even  where  pleasure  is  the  form  of  sat- 
isfaction sought,  the  desire,  in  its  distinctively 
human  form  is  not  for  agreeable  feeling  (sirapli- 
citer),  but  for  some  object  which  the  self-con- 
scious subject  presents  to  himself  as  fitted  to  give 
him  satisfaction.  The  recognition  of  this,  were 
there  nothing  else  to  be  said,  would  be  essenti- 
ally the  overthrow  of  the  Utilitarian  theory  of 
life. 

11.  Utilitarians  say  that  the  object  is  desired 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure,  and  they  consider 
this  to  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  pleasure  is  at 
bottom  the  sole  thing  desired.  This  however,  is 
a  mistake.  The  desire  of  pleasure,  apart  from 
the  thought  of  objects  to  afford  satisfaction  can 
he  nothing  else  than  the  animal  impulse  lying 
in  feeling.  This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  rational  motive  that  arises  when  an  object 
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is  presented  by  the  tdf-consdous  subject  to 
hiinself  as  fitted  to  meet  a  fdt  want 

12.  The  point  to  which  attention  is  here  called 
may  be  otherwise  presented  by  saying  that  in- 
stead of  pleasure  being  the  sole  motive  to  action, 
it  is,  merdy  as  fdeantre,  not  a  motive  at  afl. 
Motive  supervenes  on  pleasure,  only  when  the 
self-conscious  subject  presents  to  itself  an  object 
by  the  attainment  of  which  an  imagined  pleasure 
may  be  realized.  In  the  prq[)a>  taueoi^  term, 
motive,  there  can  be  no  motive  except  to  some 
course  of  action  definitely  thought,  but  no  defi- 
nite course  of  action,  by  which  (pleasure)  may  be 
attained  can  be  before  the  mind,  except  on  coa- 
dition  that  an  object  be  thought  through  the 
attainment  of  which  the  pleasure  imagined,  may 
become  actual. 

(Here  some  notes  used  in  writing  the  above). 

5.  

No  doubt  it  might  be  held  that  an  action  is 
(right)  when  its  motive  is  the  desire  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  rational  or 
sentient  beings.  Butin  the  first  place,  this  is 
not  what  Utilitarians  are  in  the  haUt  of  ttiyiBg. 

Their  doctrine  is  that  the  rightness  of  an  action 
does  not  depend  on  the  motive.  In  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill's  words;  to  save  a  man  from  drowning  is  an 
action  equally  right,  whether  die  motive  be 
benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  be  paid  for  one's 
trouble. 
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6.  In  the  second  place,  the  view  that  the 
rightnen  of  an  action  it  independent  of  the  motive 
is  the  only  one  which  Utilitarians  can  coniaatently 
take;  for  with  them,  the  motive  to  action, 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  is  always  essen- 
tiaUy  the  same,  namely  the  desire  of  pleasure. 


THE  UTILITARIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
ETHICAL  STANDARD. 

I.  The  Utilitarian  doctrine  of  the  ethical 
ttsndard  neoesMrily  falls  with  the  Utilitarian 

theory  of  life.  If  other  things  than  pleasure 
be  desirable,  then  the  moral  ideal  or  end  of  life 
cannot  be  simply  the  (product)  of  pleasure, 
whether  to  the  imiividual  <igent  or  to  twnfcwi^ 
Ceaeraliy. 

3.  Even  if  the  overthrow  of  the  theory  of 
life  adopted  by  Utilitarians  did  not  involve  the 
rejectkm  of  what  they  teach  regarding  the  ethic- 
al standard,  it  would  be  impossible  l(^cally  to 
pass  from  the  former  doctrine  to  the  latter,  that 
is,  unless  a  purely  egoistic  Utilitarianism  be  held. 

3.  In  w!ting  up  as  a  standard  of  right  the 
tendency  oi  action  to  produce  i^eaatire,  Utilitar- 
ians maice  the  moral  character  of  an  action  de- 
pend on  something  external  to  the  action,  where- 
as the  acti(»i,  if  it  can  with  propriety  be  said  to 
have  moral  quality  at  all,  must  have  it  intrinsi- 
cally, in  virtue  of  its  being  the  action  which  it  is. 

3.  When  Utilitarians  speak  of  the  moral 
quality  of  an  action,  and  tell  us  that  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  tendency  of  acticms  to  promote  pleas- 
ures, they  have  reference  to  externa  aons  in 
abstraction  from  the  motive  that  led  to  its  per- 
formance, but  an  external  action,  as  so  omsidered, 
has  no  moral  quality  ^nrfiatev^. 
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4.  Here  two  questions  may  perhaps  be  asked : 
Is  it  really  just  the  case  that  the  external  actions, 
in  abetnctiofi  from  motive  is  that  to  which 
Utilitarians  attach  moral  quality?  And  next,  if 
Utilitarians  do  this,  is  it  necessa?  o.i  Utilitarian 
principles  that  such  a  view  should  be  aken? 

5.  As  to  tfie  firtt  question,  let  Mi  J.  S.  Mill 
antwer.  He  says  Dissertatuns  and  Discus- 
Mons,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  325  "U^il  r,  moral  .ts 
have  gone  beyond  almost  all  others  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  tiie 
worth  of  the  agent.  He  who  saves  a  fe!!<  w- 
CTcature  from  drowning  dots  what  is  m  ally 
right,  whetker  his  motive  be  duty  or  the  hope  of 
being  paid  for  his  trouble." 

6.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  therefore,  and  those  I  tili- 
tarims  of  whom  he  may  stand  as  a  representa- 
tive, attach  moral  q^ty  to  the  external  action 
in  abstraction  from  the  motive  that  led  to  it. 

7.  But  now  as  to  the  second  question,  namely 
whether  Utilitarian  principles  require  such  a 
position  to  be  taken.  May  we  not  suppose  a 
Utilitarian  to  hold  that  what  is  really  right  is  net 
the  external  act;  1  which  produces  a  maximum 
of  pleasure,  but  the  volition  directed  whether 
mediately  or  immediately  toward  that  end? 

8.  The  reply  is,  that,  to  take  this  j^round 
would  be  essentially  a  giving  up  of  Utilitarian- 
ism in  the  ordinary  sense  altogether.  The 
most  fundamental  principle  of  tiK  system  k 
that  the  motive  to  acticm  however  it  may  be 
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diaguist     is  alw.-  vs  th    same,  nyinelv  .ibastuc. 
There  can  be  no  differ' nee  atf       nr        <«o  far 
as  their  motive  is  concerned   and  .iKiefore  if 
ioroe  actions  are  right  and  othm  wrong,  the 
gr.    nd  --^  this  distinction  has  t  <  f»p  soi'i^t  else- 
where   uaii  in  the  raot  ve.    Bu*     her- nv  Hve 
if  left  out  of  account,  not!  iig  is  a     to  give  <jnt 
action  a  cbum  to  moral  a  pvc^tion  mi*r  rf 
another  ex>.ept    rRanic  rue  cement     it..  n 
9XiM&.    This  docirine  catuuj   fie  ac<  nttx.  he 
movemwit  of  a  bodily  org       ipan    ro;  b' 
actkm  of  a  peraonality  tm  whose  v  ihckti  t^^ 
movement  waa  cmMequent  cm\  be  i    her  r  m 
nor  wrong. 

9.  It  may  be  Sc.  ad  notning 
can  be  right  or  wrong  exc  -pt  chr    ^tion  of  a 

persf  a  or  ^elf-i  iscious  subj(  :t,  iia/  not  tiM 
circumstances  in  rtim  ,  which  '  -tain  feelings 
are  right  be  tha  th.  rjavt  foi  ^eir  end  the 
producticHi  of  a  mtaxnii.  i  of  jtk  ^  e  to  aoaient 
beings?  Tf  this  could  be  m.  n-^^  y  ^ 
not  be  U  iitarianiffit  of  a  a  t\pe 

10.  It  ould  certainly  m  L  ilii  abmi^ 
of  orsujarv  tvpe.  VoHtton  ^:annot  be  «|Wr- 
atec  irom  n  It  he  itivt  that  makes 
a  V  utiofi  Lt  u  ed.  a  voliiion  and  its 
mot  ve  ai  nu  ly  i  hr refore  the  doc- 
trme  indica  1  if  calt*^  Vt^-^mtis^mtn,  is  at  aity 
rate  an  abaiKi  i  of -  ^  -  of  life  which 
redi  ces  all  m<  i  >  pie.  If  motive  be 
cons  tittid  by  the  end,  •  ^  ^ouriy  m  view, 
whic!  ttie  agent,  makes  for  the  ^am  his  good, 
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then  to  find  the  basis  of  moral  distinctions  in 
the  ends  aimed  at,  would  be  to  find  t^  bads  of 
moral  distinctions  in  the  motives  to  volition^ 
which,  if  moral  distinctions  have  any  realityl 
imf^es  an  intrinsic  difference  in  motives. 

II.  Suppose  then  that  the  ordinary  Utili- 
tarian  theory  of  life  is  abandoned,  and  that  an 
intrinsic  difference  in  motives  is  admitted,  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  other  things  desirable 
besides  pleasure,  many  things  much  more  desir- 
able than  pleasure,  would  it  be  wrong  to  say  that 
the  rightness  of  an  action  depends  on  its  tend- 
ency to  promote  the  highest  good  of  mankind? 
If  this  ground  could  be  taken,  woukl  not  Utili- 
tarianism properly  understood,  be  the  ethical 
standard  after  all? 

US  To  this  the  only  reply  that  can  be  given 
ia,  that  man's  chief  good  is  the  realization  of  the 
moral  ideal,  what  this  'deal  is  can  be  known  only 
in  so  far  as  the  moral  nature  has  unfolded  itself 
and  thus  exhibited  the  capabilities  that  are  in 
it,  therefcve  it  can  be  kmywn  <mly  partially  and 
imperfectly.  At  the  same  time  there  is  (appar- 
ently) no  generalization,  in  which  the  rules  of 
conduct  that  would  be  observed  in  particular 
circumstances  are  better  gathered  into  a  single 
expression  than  that  which  declares  it  right  to 
seek  the  general  good.  The  good,  of  course,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pleasant,  what  the 
essemHal  good  is,  it  may  be  hoped  that  man  will 
learn  to  understand  better  and  better  at  the 
world  progresses. 


CONSCIENCE. 

1.  Conscience  in  a  man  is  Reason,  revealing 
to  him  moral  law  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct. 

2.  In  (Mnder  that  this  definition  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  it  may  be  kept  in  view,  that 
Reason  may  have  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  Con- 
science may  be  more  or  less  enlightened. 

3  Hence  the  view  that  Conscience  furnishes 
an  immediate  unerring  assurance  of  the  validity 
of  certain  moral  principles  unconditionally  and 
without  exception  vaKd,  cannot  k  maintained. 

4.  How  then  more  exactly  may  the  function  of 
Conscience  be  expressed?  The  Reason  is  the 
source  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  the 
source  of  these  ideas  however  not  in  a  purely 
abstract  form,  but  in  connection  with  particular 
courses  of  conduct,  which  are  thought  as  right 
or  wrong.  In  the  thought  of  particular  courses 
of  conduct  as  right  or  wrong,  a  rule  for  action  is 
provided,  though  the  rule  may  not  be  (abso- 
lutely proved.)  Conscience  in  a  man  is  simply 
Reason  (considered)  as  providing  such  a  rule, 
«:cording  to  the  degree  of  the  development  of 
Reason  as  it  may  be  more  or  less  in  agreement 
with  the  absolutely  desirable  or  morally  good. 

5-  It  may  be  said;  is  not  this  to  represent 
Reason,  as  seif-oontradictory?  If  conacience  in 
one  man,  or  the  reason  as  developed  in  him, 
pronounces  a  certain  oourae  of  conduct  to  be 
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right,  while  conscience  in  another  man,  or  the 
reason  as  developed  in  him,  immounces  the  same 
course  of  conduct  to  be  wrong,  b  not  Reason  at 

variance  with  itself? 

6.  No,  unless  development  be  seif-contra- 
dictory. 

7.  Reason  would  be  made  self -contradictory, 
in  irreconcilable  variance  with  itself,  if  it  were 
held  that  it  immediately  discovered  moral  prin- 
ciples unconditionally  and  without  deception 
valid  and  if  it  were  also  proved  that  some  of  these 
principles  are  inconsistent  with  others.  But 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  Reason, 
while  not  revealing  to  any  man  moral  principles 
unconditionally  and  without  exception  valid,  does 
reveal  to  all  men,  in  whom  its  light  has  begun  to 
shine,  the  existence  of  a  better  and  a  worse,  in  other 
words,  the  fact  of  Moral  Law,  tlKHig^  what  the 
law  in  a  particular  case  is,  may  not  be  so  clearly 
apprehended  by  one  man  as  by  another.  It  may 
not  be  apprehended  with  equal  clearness  by  the 
same  man  at  different  timn. 

8.  It  may  still  be  ai^ed,  that,  though  develop- 
ment of  Reason,  may  not  show  its  self-contradic- 
toriness,  the  view  that  Conscience  admits  of 
being  more  or  less  enlightened  leaves  duty  ulti 
mately  uncertain.  If  my  Conscience  is  not 
absolutely  unerring,  how  can  it  be  a  guide  to  me 
al  all? 

9.  The  first  tiling  to  be  said  in  rei^y  to  nidi 
a  questioii  k,  that,  whatever  difficulty  may  be 
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supposed  to  attach  itself  to  the  doctrine  that 
Conscience  k  not  infallible,  the  fact  does  not 
admit  of  beirg  gainsaid.  It  is  simply  indubit- 
able, that  men  differ  not  only  as  Dr.  Calderwood 
admits,  in  their  moral  judgment,  but  also,  what 
Dr.  Cald«-wood,  does  not  admit,  in  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  moral  judgment  pnxxeds. 

10.  The  next  thing  to  be  said  is,  that,  taking 
It  as  incontrovertible  that  a  man's  conscience  may 
beccHne  more  en%htaied  at  one  time  than  it  was 
at  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  Conscience  is 
without  value  as  a  guide.  The  path  of  duty 
may  not  be  seen  with  absolute  clearness,  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

11.  Admitting  that  I  find  in  my  Reason  the 
idea  of  a  better  and  a  worse,  that  is,  the  idea  of  a 
law  which  I  should  obey,  with  intimations  how- 
ever imperfect  as  to  what  the  iaw  is,  reflection 
may  render  these  intimations  more  definite,  and 
may  deepen  my  conviction  that  certain  general 
principles  of  action  are  in  the  direction  of  that 
absolute  fulfilment  of  myself  to  which  my  rational 
nature  prompts  me  to  aspire.  In  such  circum- 
stances, though  I  cannot  claim  that  every  prin- 
ciple of  action  which  seems  to  me,  at  the  stage  of 
my  development  which  I  have  reached,  to  be 
valid,  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  so,  yet 
I  surely  cannot  be  said  to  be  left  without  par- 
ticular guidance. 

12.  The  true  conclusion  r  : drawn  from  the 
fact  that  coosdeiioe  adm^v    a  being  educated 
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and  of  becoming  more  enlightened,  is,  not  that 
we  are  without  a  rule  for  conduct,  but  that  a 
man  should  never  allow  himself  to  remain  so 
fixed  in  the  particular  convictions  to  which  he 
may  have  been  brought,  as  to  be  insenaUe  to 
the  influences  that  may  be  at  work,  fitted  to 
raise  him  to  a  higher  moral  condition. 

13.  According  to  the  view  given,  Conscience 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  principle  of  action, 
co-ordinate  with  the  particular  impulses  in  man. 
Each  of  these  latter  principles  impel?  dong  a  line 
of  action  of  its  own,  towards  its  own  appropri- 
ate end.  The  moral  faculty  has  no  special  line 
or  end  oi  its  own.  Its  businera  is  to  indicate 
that  some  end,  of  those  that  may  be  aimed  at, 
is  preferable  to  others,  and  that  we  are  under 
obligation,  under  moral  necessity,  to  seek  it. 
It  is  thi:s,  not  an  imfHilsive,  but  a  (Urective 
principle. 

14.  This  throws  light  on  what  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
moral  faculty:  its  authority'.  Had  the  moral 
faculty  been  a  special  impulse,  co-ordinate,  e.g., 
witli  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  love  of  know- 
ledge, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  superiority  it  could  possess  over  the  others. 
Special  impulses  exist,  in  virtue  of  special  ends, 
which  being  in  the  mind's  view,  prompt  to 
(acti<m.)  Now  varimis  promptings  to  act  may 
be  more  or  less  powerful,  more  or  less  (eflksdous), 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  in  wint  sense  one 
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prompting  as  compared  with  another,  can  be 
authoritative.  But  the  moral  faculty  does  not 
supply  a  prompthig  additional  to  those  of  the 
other  special  ends,  which  may  be  before  the 
mind.  It  merely  pronounces  that  the  highest  of 
the  ends  that  may  be  before  the  mind,  should 
be  sought;  and  this  declaratkm  is  ipso  facto 
one  of  absolute  authority. 

In  pronouncing  that  the  highest  end  should  be 
sought,  what  is  the  Reason  doing  but  declaring 
that  we  are  under  law?  That  it  is  imperative, 
obligatory,  morally  necessary,  that  we  choose  this 
end?  That,  even  should  our  inclination  to  some 
lower  ends  be  very  powerful,  we  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  such  inclinations,  and  that  if  we  do 
give  way  to  it,  we  shall  be  doing  wrong?  In  other 
words,  the  moral  faculty,  even  if  not  sovereign 
"de  facto"  is  conceived  as  sov<ereign"de  jure,"  its 
sole  function  being  to  act  as  sovereign,  to  guide, 
command,  prescribe.  If  it  has  not  authority  it 
is  nothing.  A  nominis  umbra.  It  is  either 
andioritative,  or  tiiere  is  no  sudi  faculty  in 
man. 


DR.  CALDERWOOD'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 


"Handbook  of  Ethics." 

1.  Dr.  Calderwood  appears  to  think  that  the 
various  first  principles  of  morals:  Honesty  is 
right,  Purity  is  right;  and  so  on,  can  be  brought 
under  one  supreme  principle,  "it  is  right  to  use  our 
powers  for  rational  ends."  (In  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  "Handbook"  it  was  "For  their  nat- 
ural ends")  The  two  phrases  apparently  are 
regarded  by  him  as  amounting  to  the  same  thing. 

2.  He  illustrates  this  by  selecting  the  principle 
"Honesty  is  right." 

3.  This  principle  he  brings  under  the  supreme 
{Minciple  in  the  following  manner — 

(a)  Our  powers  should  be  used  for  the  ends 
which  reason  prescribes  —  equals  —  for  natural 

ends. 

(6)  So  far  as  the  acquisition  of  property  is 
concerned  our  powers  are  used  rationally,  or  for 
their  natural  ends,  when  employed  in  production. 

(c)  Through  production  arises  the  ri^t  of 
property. 

(6)  And  the  law  of  Honesty  requires  that  a 
title  to  property  thus  acquired  directly  or  in- 
directly should  be  respected. 

4.  Here  we  have  the  duty  of  Honesty  deduced 
from  what  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  principle 
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of  morals  the  aid  of  a  certain  -view  as  to  the 
origin  of  property. 

5.  Dr.  Calderwood's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
property  cannot  be  maintained.  Property  is  a 
convention  of  men  in  society,  made  for  the  most 
part  with  a  more  cr  less  enlightened  regard  to  ^ 

general  good. 

6.  That  property  does  not  originate  in  the 
manno'  assumed  by  Dr.  Calderwood,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  rights  of  prcq)erty  are  universally 
recognized  in  many  cases,  where  there  has  been 

no  production. 

7.  Still  further,  where  there  has  been  pro- 
duction, the  {Moducer  is  never  held  to  have  any 
absolute  property  in  what  he  has  produced. 
Such  proprietary  (rights)  as  would  be  conceded 
to  him  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  amimun- 
ities,  made  to  give  way  to  the  goiend  good. 

8.  Dr.  Calderwood's  "Supreme  Mictple  of 

Morals." 

When  Dr.  Calderwood's  theory  as  to  the  origin 
<A  property  is  abandoned,  his  deducticm  of  the 
duty  of  Honesty  from  the  supreme  prindf^ 
under  which  he  endeavors  to  bring  it,  fails. 

9.  Apart  from  this,  the  alleged  supreme  prin- 
df^  is  too  indefinite  to  serve  as  die  starting 
point  of  any  such  deduction  as  Dr.  Calderwood 
attempts  When  it  is  said  to  be  right  to  use  our 
powers  for  their  ratiomd  ends,  or  for  their  nat- 
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ural  ends,  what  is  meant  by  rational  or  natural 
mdt? 

ID.  If  the  meaning  be,  those  ends  to  which  our 
powers  ought  to  be  directed,  then  the  proposition; 
it  is  right  to  use  our  powers  for  rational  ends, 
or  for  their  natural  ends,  is  reduced  to  this,  it  is 
right  to  use  our  powers  for  the  ends  for  which  it 
is  right  to  use  them. 

II.  If  the  phrase  "rational"  or  "natural  ends" 
means  anything  else  than  the  ends  to  which  our 
powers  ought  to  be  directed,  one  would  need  to 
be  informed  of  what  is  meant;  before  he  can 
make  any  use  of  Dr.  Caiderwood's  supreme 
principle  or  deduce  any  subordinate  principle 
from  it.  No  such  informattmi,  however,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Calderwood. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  DR.  CALDERWOOD'S 
DOCTRINE  OF  INTUITIVE  MORAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

1.  If  moral  principles  were  intuitively  ap- 
IM«liended,  the  ideas  invdved  in  principles 
would  need  to  be  perfectly  definite.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ideas  involved  in  many  of  the 
<Mtiinarily  accepted  priuriples  are  exceedingly 
indefinite.   What  is  Truth?  What  is  Purity? 

3.  If  moral  principles  were  intuitively  appre- 
hended they  would  be  valid  absolutely  and  with- 
out exception.  But  there  are  at  least  some  of  the 
ordinarily  accepted  moral  |MiBd|^  that  seem  to 
admit  of  exceptions  in  extreme  cases. 

2.  If  moral  principles  were  intuitively  appre- 
hended they  would  be  universally  accepted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  scarcdy  one  moral 
principle  that  is  universally  accepted.  (Love 
your  enemies. — Forgiveness  of  injuries.) 

4.  Not  a  few  <rf  the  ordinatily  accepted  moral 
principles  depoid  cm  coocepttoos  <tf  mxk  a 
character  as  to  show  that  the  ptkudfAm  are  not 
ultimate. 

5.  Those  yKho  are  of  opinion  that  certain  moral 
principles  are  intuitively  apprehended  by  ttm 
liinral  faculty  seem  to  be  under  obligation  to  meet 
Locke's  demand  and  show  what  they  are.  This 
Ims  never  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


REMARKS  ON  KANT'S  ETHICS. 
Kant  asserts  that  there  is  a  moral  law  for  man 
as  a  rational  being,  a  law  of  conduct,  so  that  in 

any  given  circumstances  it  would  be  right  to  act 
in  one  way,  wrong  to  act  in  another.    This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  old  Stoic  idea  of  law  as 
something  distinguished  from  the  mere  drawing 
of  mclinations  and  when  we  think  that  one  end  is 
better  or  worse  than  another  the  law  asserts 
that  we  ought  to  follow  the  bettt  r,  avoid  the 
worse.    Kant  regards  this  law  as  a  "pure  idea  of 
reason."    What  does  this  mean?    It  might  be 
contrasted  with  the  view  of  J.  S.  Mill,  that  iden- 
tifies conscience  with  "a  feeling  in  our  own  mind ; 
a  pam  more  or  less  intense,  attendant  on  vio- 
lation of  duty,  which,  in  properly  cultivated 
moral  natures,  rises  in  the  more  serious  cases  into 
shrinking  from  it  as  an  impossibility."  (Mill, 
Utilitarianism,  Chap.  3.) 

But  I  agree  with  Kant  in  not  making  consci- 
ence an  emotional  state,  a  feeling  of  liking  or  aver- 
sion, but  rather  a  mode  of  "practical  thought," 
impossible  to  be  realized,  I  grant,  except  in  con- 
nection with  empirical  instigations  towaitls  par- 
ticular ends,  yet.  nevertheless,  radically  distinct 
from  all  such  indinaticm. 

I  also  agree  with  Kant  in  asserting  that  the 
idea  or  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  and 
duty  is  a  fact.    No  fact  can  be  proved.    I,  the 
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rational  being,  whom  I  c  all  myself  think  certain 
cotines  of  conduct  to  be  right,  as  compared  with 
others,  and  certain  couraes  of  conduct  to  be 
wrong  as  compared  with  others,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  the  first  and  not  to  do  the  second.  I 
do  not  refer  to  animal  instinctive  impulses,  but 
to  a  mode  of  thinking  which  I  find  myself  exer- 
cising. I  agree  with  Kant,  "two  things  fill  me 
with  admiration,  the  starry  heaven  above,  the 
moral  law  within"  and  I  connect  both  immedi- 
ately with  the  consciousneas  of  my  own  existence. 

To  this  fundamental  position  of  Kant  it  is  no 
valid  objection  to  say  that  one  man's  moral 
conduct  differs  from  another  man's.  This  would 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  intuitional  theory  as 
held  by  Dr.  Calderwood. 

Kant  asserts  thai  there  is  si  '  h  a  thing  as  a 
thought  of  duty.  The  particular  course  of 
conduct  to  which  this  ma  '  be  applied  may  not 
be  determinately  apprehended,  and  in  this  mat- 
ter one  man's  idea  may  be  diflFerent  from  that  of 
uiother;  and  the  same  man  may  have  different 
ideas  at  different  times. 

Nevertheless  the  idea  of  a  moral  law  as  a 
imperative"  is  in  all  men  w1k>  may 
be  said  to  be  moral  beings. 

With  Kant  I  deny  that  the  empirical  insti- 
gations or  inclinations  are  the  sole  determinants 
of  the  wUl  as  the  experientialists  hold.  For 
testance  Hobbes  who  makes  Volition  the  last 
desire  followed  by  action,  that  is,  by  organic 
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moyement.  the  last  aversion  followed  by  the 
omission  of  a  movement  and  Bain  gives  a  similar 

entaJ  doctrine  as  incorpect.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  have  a  conviction  of  duty.   This  thouffht 

tLtt'^u?''!  ^"  ^^''^'-a^-'^'y  P"re  form,  we  really 
think  what  the  words,  right,  obligatory,  mean  by 
applying  them  to  particular  cases.  We  must 
think  some  definite  lines  of  action  as  higher  or 
ower  than  others,  and  such  practical  thought 
»  not  a  sense  impulse  at  all.  Furthermore  we 
must  admit  that  the  presence  of  some  empirical 
end  IS  necessary  as  an  indispensable  condition 

^"'■^  Action 

would  be  imp<»sible  without  any  definite  end  to 
be  aimed  at  And  it  may  be  admitted  that  there 
may  be  mclmations  to  act  in  a  certain  manner. 
n^L^L  7^  determincKl  noi  by  the  mcli- 
nation  to  the  empincal  end  but  by  the  idea  that 
this  end  IS  right  for  me  to  realize. 

Kant,  however,  maintains  that  the  objects  of 
d^ire  are  always  for  pleasure.  Hence  Kant 
h^^f  "°  1'^™*^^^  ^tween  acting  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  pure  sense  of  duty  or  on  the  other 
hand  acting  simply  with  the  aim  of  pleasure. 

d^llcK-'^^'u'"'^/^'^'""  the  man^in- 
deed  seek  his  self-satisfaction  but  not  necessarily 

m  Ae  attammgotf  pleasure.   He  may  aim  at  some 
ani  I"""       '^^■''^     considen  to  be  desirable 
^  ^^"^^^"^  "'^y  ^  something  quite 
diflFerent  from  pleasure.    For  instance.  h2ti«i 
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an  enemy  and  seeking  his  destruction.  Th.  re 
»«y  be  sn  awmieM  that  the  gaining  of  this 
h  nT  th  r^P^ied  b?  pleiu'ri  £.1 
Th^L        J!!'!..  P'^^"'"^  are  seeking. 

There  may  be  disinterested  hatred  as  well  as  dis 
}n  erested  aflfection.  Green  discu.  • ,  this  ve^ 
fully  m  Proleg  to  Ethics  Bk.  3.  Chap.  m^^^ 
n  criucsm  o  J.  S.  Mill,  but  in  Sec  160.  Z 
foltowmgpertment  criticism  of  Kant  is  given^ 
.  We  arc  falhng  mto  a  false  antithesis;  if  hav- 
^f.  i«  true)  that  Ae  queat 

satisfaction  is  the  iurm  all  moral  activity  J« 
^  ow  no  alternative  (as  Kant  in  effect  s^msT^ 
d^n  inX^  ''"^^^  self-satisfac^ 

What  does  the  "t  itegorical  imperative" 
ir  w  ^  >f  '''^^     «  inevitable  the  ;  - 

contCTt.  Natiiral  desu-es  always  prompt  co 
seek  the  empirical  emi  of  fil^  surely 
moral  law  could  not  demand  that  we  ^ 
pkasure  without  exception.  \'et  the  moral^ 
does  require  unconditional  obedience  to  itself  as 
St  '^'^'■^ -n'!;'  <»n«>«ditional  g;od 

iwL^T^r"-  Green  says  the  moral  kleal 
IS  personal  character;  tht  best  state  of  the  self 

Z^^"^  ^'^'^  °f  the  individual 

mdudes  an  interest  in  otJier  penwos. 
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The  moral  law  requires  unconditionally  the 
fulfilment  of  the  self,  of  the  rational  nature  of  the 
■df.  Kant  and  Green  practically  identify  the 
moral  law  with  the  command  "  Be  ye  perfect. " 

What  constitutes  perfection  of  personal  char- 
acter? This  will  appear  more  and  more  as 
reason  developB  and  unfolds  itself.  Though  we 
do  not  know  in  full  we  know  in  part  so  that  the 
thought  of  perfection  is  not  a  vain  imagination. 
You  may  obey  in  so  far  as  you  have  definite  ideas 
about  what  is  required  to  constitute  perfection. 
(Green.  Proleg.  Sec.  172). 

Does  Kant  give  any  principles  to  assist  us? 
He  asserts  that— it  is  an  unconditional  demand 
that  ''we  treat  humanity  always  as  an  end  never 
as  a  mere  means."  Contrast  this  with  the  Util- 
itarian account. 

1.  You  begin  with  desiring  pleasure  to  yourself. 

2.  You  note  that  you  need  help  from  otheis  to 
gain  the  pleasure  you  desire. 

3.  You  seek  this  help  and  form  a  habit  so 
that  you  automatically  help  others.  Of  course 
always  as  a  means  to  your  own  i^^tsure. 

Kant  says  you  should  never  treat  humanity  as 
a  mere  means,  but  always  as  an  end.  Again  he 
asserts  that  you  should  "so  act  that  the  maxim 
(particular  rule)  of  your  will  may  be  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  a  principle  of  universal  valid- 
ity." This  suggests  the  golden  rule,  "what- 
soever ye  would  that  otheis  should  do  unto  you 
do  ye  even  so  to  them. " 
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In  aanrting  that  there  are  no  "material" 
imnaples  how  far  is  Kant  correct?  If  he  meant 
that  no  particular  courses  of  conduct  can  be 
eclubited  as  unconditionaUy  valid  I  would  agree 
with  him.    Dr.  Calderwood  would  dissent. 

Green  says  there  it  always  some  condition  on 
which  the  bindmgness  of  the  rule  is  contingent" 
(Green  Prolegomena,  Sec.  196).  "Never  de- 
ceive your  neighbor.  "  How  does  this  apply  to 
the  general  of  the  anny  in  making  his  campaign? 

Kant  seems  to  mean  more  than  this  He 
seems  to  assert  that  the  Will  itself  is  good 
urespective  of  the  object  towards  which  it  is 
directed. 

Green  says  the  good  wil!  differs  from  the  bad 
will  in  virtue  of  the  objects  willed.  The  good 
will  Mms  at  one  thinij  e.g.  the  good  of  your 
neighbor,  the  bad  will  aims  at  something  dlf- 
ferent,  injury  to  your  neighbor.  What  is  called 
Kant  s  purism"  insists  that  in  each  moral  act 
/ST  ,  *  con«ciou8  explicit  intention  to 

fulfil  the  law  by  that  act.  He  seems  to  assert  a 
duty  apart  altogether  from  the  circumstances  and 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  consideration  of  the 
■upmority  of  one  end  over  another.  I  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  maintained.  The  very  fact 
of  the  good  Samaritan  seeking  one  end  intrinsi- 
cally higher  than  another  constitutes  the  riirht- 
ness  of  his  action.  * 

What  is  called  Kant's  "rigorism"  asserts  that 
duty  always  requkes  us  to  sacrifice  inclination. 
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limiting  some,  quashing  others,  and  hence  duty 
18  always  painful.  This  is  not  defensible  though 
It  has  in  it  ft  measure  of  truth.  Duty  often  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  of  inclination,  but  as  the  man 
progresses  in  morality,  the  better  he  becomes  in 
character,  the  pain  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of 
perecmal  inclinftti<ms  for  the  sake  of  duty  be- 
comes less  and  leas. 

Lastly,  where  we  are  quite  opposed  to  Kant's 
thought,  we  must  assert  that  in  sacrificing  the 
mchnations  of  the  senses  and  lower  nature  a 
higher  satisfaction  is  gained.  You  are  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  willing,  always  seeking  to  satisfy  your 
own  nature,  but  you  may  gain  a  satisfaction 
which  IS  not  in  its  nature  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  but  may  be  termed  a 
happiness  of  a  higher  orckr. 


REMARKS  ON  EVCM.UTION  IN  DISCUSS- 
ING GREEN,  niiniiiwim  Sec.  98. 

I  have  not  a  sii^  ward  to  say  s^ainst  the 
theory  of  evolution,  if  it  is  restricted  to  its  proper 
limits.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  higher 
organisms  have  grown  up  slowly  from  lower 
ofganisms.  Theie  ttetienienta  of  idaitific  mea 
are  entitled  to  consideration.  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  acceptance  though  the  Scientists 
themselves  hesitate  to  claim  the  theory  as  ab- 
solutely established.  But  I  mn  wffliiig  to  re- 
^  gard  it  as  though  it  were  established.  At  the 
same  'time  however  I  refuse  most  decidedly  to 
admit  that  the  earliest  dawn  of  consciousness 
may  ham  aakm  fmm  the  non-comdous  ele- 
ments. 

Sudi  Jieory  it  seems  to  me  is  itself  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  evolution  but  a 
distinct  negation  of  it.  And  because  I  am  favor- 
ably disposed  to  the  theory  of  evolution  I  reject 
this  aa»unt  of  the  rise  of  consciousness.  I  also 
reject  it  for  other  reasons,  but  the  evolutionist 
should  not  complain  because  really  I  am  stem!- 
ing  by  his  theory.  And  if  I  accepted  this  ac- 
count I  would  be  rejecting  evolution.  For 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  evolutionary  theory? 

This,  that  it  asserts  that  no  changes  t^M*  piact 
"per  saitum"  in  the  ocgaaic  mid.  Gmtfan^ty 
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ii  the  p««t  central  princMe  in  Evolution.  The 
ot^gamim  grows  up  by  degrees.   Now  if  the 
law  of  continuity  hold,  self-consdouenese 
poMjWy  be  a  result  of  a  development  from  un- 
Slr^  matter.   Because  at  a  certain  point 
Oere  would  be  no  '     ir  iiwiii.  then  moSSv 
there  would  arise  consdMness.   This  woald 
be  a  leap  from  the  unconsdous  to  the 
t»     nhsolutely  new  thinff. 
But  not  a  new  rhiiiriaMiisi  >»*~'^-Tr  vammcf 
ousness  itself  is  not  a  phenomenon.    It  is*^^ 

rn!S?i.i.»!!?^  phenomena.  To  grant  that  >id{~ 
c^frinnanrsB  so  sprang  up  would  be  cdntcary  to 

evohitioony  principles.   It  k  fiii  th  m  sh 

surd  on  other  grounds  of  a  deeper  character. 

Material  forms  whether  organic  or  inorganio 
can  hm¥9  no  possifals  extstence— at  any  tins 
whatsoever-except  ia  nknim  to  and  itrmnrt 
«»ce  upon  Ktf.   - 

onstrated. 


